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THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


A  REPORT  BY  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY, 
GOVERNOR  DAN  MOORE,  AND  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  1966-1967 


To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Dan  Moore,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina: 

I  submit  herewith  my  Report  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  year  1966-1967.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  Reports  submitted  to  me  by  Chancellor 
J.  Carlyle  Sitterson  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chancellor  D.  W.  Colvard  of  the  University  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  Chancellor  James  S.  Ferguson  of  the  University 
at  Greensboro,  and  Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell  of 
North  Carolina  State  University,  which  provide  you 
with  a  more  detailed  view  of  this  year’s  activities  on 
each  campus. 


Cordially, 


Chapel  Hill 
September,  1967 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  FRIDAY,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1966-  1967 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 


During  the  course  of  this  year  there  have  been 
three  significant  administrative  changes.  We  are  in¬ 
deed  fortunate  to  have  each  of  these  highly  capable 
individuals  assume  very  responsible  administrative 
roles  in  the  University. 

On  January  9,  1967,  the  Board  of  Trustees  ap¬ 
proved  the  recommendation  that  Acting  Chancellor 
James  S.  Ferguson  be  named  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Greensboro  to  succeed  Chancellor  Otis  A. 
Singletary. 

Dr.  Ferguson  received  his  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees  at  Millsaps  College  in  Mississippi  and  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  post-doctoral 
program  at  Yale  University  as  a  Ford  Foundation 
Scholar. 

From  Millsaps  College,  where  he  served  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  and  Dean,  he  came  to  the  University 
at  Greensboro  in  1962  as  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  Professor  of  History.  He  was  appointed 
Acting  Chancellor  on  November  1,  1964,  during  Dr. 
Singletary’s  leave  of  absence  as  Director  of  the  Job 
Corps,  and  again  on  November  1,  1966,  upon  his 
resignation  to  accept  the  position  of  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Dr.  Ferguson’s  honorary  and  professional  affilia¬ 
tions  include  membership  in  a  number  of  learned 
societies,  and  his  writings  deal  principally  with 
various  aspects  of  southern  agriculture  and  American 
political  history. 

We  are  delighted  that  Dr.  Ferguson  will  serve 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  as 
Chancellor  and  Professor  of  History. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  two  new  positions 
in  the  President’s  Office  were  filled  this  year  by  indi¬ 
viduals  well  known  in  the  University. 

On  October  24,  1966,  the  Board  of  Trustees  ap¬ 
proved  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Charles  Edwin  Bishop 
as  Vice  President — University  Public  Service  Pro¬ 


grams,  effective  February  1,  1967.  Dr.  Bishop  came 
to  his  new  position  from  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity  where  he  served  as  Reynolds  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Department  Chairman.  He  will  re¬ 
tain  his  Reynolds  Professorship. 

Dr.  Bishop  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Berea, 
his  M.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
and  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  Economics  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  He  joined  our  faculty  in  1950.  He 
is  a  nationally  recognized  teacher,  scholar,  and  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  is  serving  as  Executive  Director  of 
President  Johnson’s  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Rural  Poverty.  He  is  a  member  of  several  pro¬ 
fessional  societies  and  has  been  a  delegate  and  fellow 
to  several  international  meetings  in  recent  years. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Bishop  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  direct  the  growing  number  of  programs  and 
research  activities  which  the  University  carries  out 
in  the  interest  of  public  service. 

On  November  1,  1966,  Mr.  Rudolph  Pate  joined 
our  staff  as  Assistant  to  the  President.  Mr.  Pate  is  a 
graduate  of  North  Carolina  State  where  he  directed 
the  News  Bureau  following  graduation  in  1943  until 
1962.  From  1962  until  assuming  his  new  post,  he 
served  as  Associate  Director  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board.  He  has  worked  directly  with  all 
of  the  major  state-supported  institutions  in  the 
southern  region  and  he  has  participated  in  many 
of  the  significant  regional  conferences  on  matters 
affecting  the  future  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  Pate  will  be  particularly  concerned  with  the 
development  of  a  program  of  public  information  on 
the  total  University  program  of  teaching,  research, 
and  service  to  the  State.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
him  with  us. 


This  is  the  tenth  year  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  president  of  the 
University.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  natural  to 
recall  former  years  and  former  reports  before  com¬ 
menting  upon  current  matters  and  looking  ahead  to 
future  plans. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Ten  years  ago  the  Legislature  authorized  a  cur¬ 
rent  operations  appropriation  for  the  University  of 
$15,294,948  for  the  year  1956-57  and  a  capital  im¬ 
provements  appropriation  of  $9,457,535.  These  were 
based  on  a  total  enrollment  of  15,049  students  on 
the  three  campuses  of  the  University.  One  of  these 
campuses  was  exclusively  a  woman’s  college  with  an 
enrollment  of  2,485  girls  offering  no  degree  higher 
than  the  baccalaureate  except  for  master’s  degrees  in 
education,  secretarial  science,  and  home  economics. 
Another  campus  was  then  the  North  Carolina  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  authorized 
to  confer  only  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  at  the 
undergraduate  level  and  higher  degrees  in  areas 
allocated  under  the  initial  academic  plan  of  consoli¬ 
dation.  The  third  campus  was  the  University  at 
Chapel  Hill.  There  the  enrollment,  which  in  the  first 
two  years  was  largely  restricted  to  men,  was  6,971. 
The  Medical  School  was  about  to  graduate  its  third 
class  since  converting  to  a  four-year  school  with 
clinical  hospital  and  associated  disciplines  in  a  great 
new  health  sciences  complex. 

The  1967  Legislature,  through  the  new  Appropri¬ 
ations  Act,  authorized  current  operations  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  University  of  $56,503,404  for  1967-68 
and  $60,911,694  for  1968-69  and  a  capital  improve¬ 
ments  appropriation  of  $41,568,000.  These  are  based 
on  an  estimated  enrollment  of  32,413  or  115  percent 
greater  than  that  of  ten  years  ago.  The  budget  will 
serve  four  campuses  instead  of  three  all  denominated 
University  campuses,  all  coeducational,  all  offering 
the  liberal  arts  degree,  and  all  authorized  to  develop 
University  programs  including  graduate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  degrees  in  accordance  with  a  considered 
policy  of  allocation  of  function  and  consistent  with 
an  established  procedure  for  determining  appropri¬ 
ateness  and  need. 

If  such  things  could  be  measured,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether,  taking  the  number  of 
students  who  have  been  educated,  the  total  value  of 
direct  services  of  the  University  in  all  its  components, 
the  total  effect  of  the  University  upon  life  and  society 
over  the  ten-year  span — to  know  whether  it  has 
been  worth  the  expenditure  of  public  and  private 
funds.  But  there  is  no  answering  such  a  query.  There 
is  no  accurate  reckoning  of  the  ultimate  or  the  im¬ 
mediate  worth  of  teaching,  of  knowledge  discovered, 


of  inspiration,  of  guardianship  of  our  free  institu¬ 
tions.  We  may,  however,  point  to  a  few  signal  and 
symbolic  landmarks. 


STATE  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT 


Looking  briefly  at  the  record  of  general  legislation 
affecting  higher  education  over  the  ten-year  period, 
we  see  that  in  response  to  recommendations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  Legislature  of 
1957  provided  a  uniform  plan  of  operation  and  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  nine  State-supported  teacher  colleges 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  established  a  plan  of  organization  and 
operation  of  community  colleges. 

The  1959  General  Assembly  revised  and  clarified 
the  purpose  and  functions  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education.  The  session  of  1961  was  the  session  of 
"Quality  Education” — a  program  of  far-reaching  im¬ 
provement  in  the  public  schools  in  respect  to  in¬ 
creased  salaries,  added  personnel,  special  provision 
for  the  gifted  and  the  handicapped. 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  1963  higher  educa¬ 
tion  was  a  predominating  theme.  Following  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Governor’s  Commission  on  Education 
Beyond  the  High  School  and  the  significant  work  of 
a  Special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University,  the  Legislature  established  a  State  system 
of  comprehensive  community  colleges.  It  reaffirmed 
the  one-University  concept,  and  provided  a  statutory 
procedure  for  expanding  the  University  to  include 
additional  campuses.  It  also  enacted  the  Visiting 
Speakers  Law. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1965  reconstituted  the 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education,  enacted  the  name 
of  North  Carolina  State  University,  authorized  the 
establishment  of  an  additional  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Charlotte  College,  authorized  a  commission  to 
study  the  Visiting  Speakers  Law  and  a  commission  to 
study  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  with 
respect  to  its  number,  selection,  terms  of  office,  and 
its  interrelationships  with  the  General  Assembly  and 
other  agencies  of  the  State.  An  extra  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  same  year  amended  the 
Visiting  Speakers  Law. 
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These  legislative  actions  indicate  something  of 
University  developments;  but,  like  figures  on  en¬ 
rollment  and  appropriations,  they  reveal  only  a  part 
of  the  record  of  development. 

In  1957  the  Research  Triangle,  which  is  so  in¬ 
timately  related  to  the  University  and  so  rich  in 
significance  for  the  economic  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State,  was  just  beginning.  In  1959  an 
important  collaborative  effort  of  Trustees  and  faculty 
members  reached  fruition  with  the  adoption  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  a  far-sighted  policy  statement 
on  Academic  Freedom,  Tenure,  and  Academic  Due 
Process. 

In  1962  a  special  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  appointed  to  study  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  additional  campuses  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  future  of  the  University.  The 
work  of  this  committee  resulted  in  establishing  an 
orderly  procedure  for  University  expansion,  making 
all  campuses  coeducational,  and  the  authorization  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  degree  at  the  Raleigh  campus.  Work¬ 
ing  with  the  Governor’s  Commission  on  Education 
Beyond  the  High  School  and  the  Committees  on 
Higher  Education  of  the  General  Assembly,  this 
committee  secured  legislative  adoption  of  a  definition 
of  University  purpose. 

In  1961  work  was  initiated  by  faculty  and  aca¬ 
demic  officers  in  preparing  policy  guidelines  for  the 
orderly  development  within  the  University  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  graduate  and  professional  education.  This 
culminated  in  the  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  1966  of  a  statement  of  basic  guidelines  for  im¬ 
plementing  the  definition  of  University  purpose  en¬ 
acted  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1963. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 


In  1962  the  University  took  steps  to  extend  edu¬ 
cational  television  to  the  entire  State.  Plans  were 
devised  for  activating  eight  additional  channels  in 
two  construction  phases.  In  1965  Channel  2  started 
broadcasting  near  Columbia,  North  Carolina.  By 
September  of  this  year  stations  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  near  Concord,  Linville,  and  Asheville  will  begin 
broadcast  operation.  Funds  were  appropriated  by  the 


1967  Legislature  for  the  activation  of  transmitters 
near  Wilmington,  Farmville,  Winston-Salem,  and 
Franklin. 

By  extending  the  reach  of  educational  television 
the  University  will  enable  North  Carolinians  every¬ 
where  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  significant  advances 
now  in  the  offing  for  public  television  under  the 
impetus  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


UNIVERSITY  FUNDING 


Currently,  about  one  half  of  the  funds  in  operat¬ 
ing  budgets  of  the  University  come  from  State  ap¬ 
propriations  and  about  one  half  from  receipts  and 
non-State  sources.  The  University  is  the  beneficiary 
of  generous  support  from  many  sources,  private  as 
well  as  public. 

In  the  ten  years  since  1957  there  has  been  steady 
increase  in  the  amount  of  funds  given  through  estab¬ 
lished  programs  of  alumni  annual  giving  and  Uni¬ 
versity  foundations. 

In  1961  the  late  John  Motley  Morehead  added 
$7,000,000  to  his  Foundation  for  Scholarships  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Since  the  beginning  of  his  program, 
636  Morehead  Scholars  have  attended  the  University 
at  Chapel  Hill  in  what  is  a  truly  magnificent  educa¬ 
tional  philanthropy. 

Within  the  past  four  years  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh  has  received  a  grant  of  over 
$2,000,000  for  study  of  quantitative  genetics,  $3,- 
500,000  for  science  development,  $4,600,000  for  an 
occupational  education  center.  Last  year  the  William 
R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Charitable  Trust  gave  the  University 
at  Chapel  Hill  $5,000,000  for  professorships.  Last 
spring  Chapel  Hill  received  a  grant  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  of  $4,900,000  for  programs 
in  mathematics,  physical  science  and  social  sciences. 

It  is  worth  noting,  I  think,  that  in  making  the 
science  development  grants  for  the  Raleigh  and 
Chapel  Hill  campuses,  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  stated  that  they  were  made  to  institutions  that 
were  judged  to  have  substantial  potential  for  elevat¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  their  scientific  activities  and 
maintaining  this  new  high  level  of  excellence. 
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The  expression  of  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  gives  further  reassurance  of  the  gratifying  con¬ 
clusions  reached  in  the  objective  study  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  in  1964  of  the  quality 
of  graduate  faculties  and  programs  throughout  the 
nation.  You  will  recall  that  in  this  study  the  Univer¬ 
sity'  at  Chapel  Hill  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  centers  of  graduate  study  in  the  nation  and 
North  Carolina  State  was  identified  as  one  of  that 
limited  number  of  institutions  in  the  nation  confi¬ 
dently  expected  to  attain  yet  greater  significance  in 
graduate  work. 

Throughout  this  period  there  has  been  a  heart¬ 
ening  response  of  successive  Legislatures  to  the 
need  for  improving  the  faculty  salary  scales  and  for 
adding  needed  personnel  to  perform  the  increasingly 
complex  task  of  University  administration. 

The  measure  of  University  achievement  in  these 
ten  years,  then,  is  not  quantitative  growth  of  enroll¬ 
ment,  appropriations,  physical  plant,  private  benefac¬ 
tions,  or  government  grants.  It  is  the  gathered 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  culture,  the  improvement 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  society  that  it 
serves,  its  vitality  and  enthusiasm  in  teaching  and 
learning,  and  the  confidence  and  respect  that  it 
inspires. 


RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 


Apart  from  the  familiar  and  vital  function  of 
teaching  students  in  more  programs  for  increasingly 
longer  periods  of  their  lives,  the  University  is  con¬ 
stantly  enlarging  the  scope  of  its  range  of  pure  and 
applied  research.  In  these  research  programs  efforts 
are  made  to  open  up  new  avenues  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  North  Carolina  and  for  the 
improvement  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  The  University  also  has  a  multi-faceted  ex¬ 
tended  education  program,  offering  credit  and  non¬ 
credit  courses  and  workshop  instruction  to  people 
throughout  North  Carolina.  New  knowledge  is  cre¬ 
ated  so  rapidly  in  our  society  that  we  face  a  constant 
battle  to  assure  that  our  human  resources  are  not 
rendered  obsolete  as  the  old  knowledge  is  rendered 
obsolete.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  depreciation 


of  our  human  resources  and  to  conserve  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  productivity  of  our  people,  the  University 
has  developed  education  programs  providing  continu¬ 
ous  investment  in  updating  and  improving  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  skills  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 


APPLIED  RESEARCH 


The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  conducts  re¬ 
search  which  undergirds  much  of  the  agricultural 
development  of  North  Carolina.  Through  its  16 
branch  stations,  the  Experiment  Station  develops  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  producing  crop  and  livestock 
products  and  methods  of  more  efficiently  organizing 
the  agriculture  of  the  State. 

The  Minerals  Research  Laboratory  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  seeks  to  locate  minerals  and  to  develop  the 
commercial  potential  of  mineral  deposits  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  and  the  wood 
products  laboratory  at  North  Carolina  State  are  the 
source  of  improved  technology  for  the  State’s  bur¬ 
geoning  wood  products  industries. 

The  Institute  of  Fisheries  and  Research  and  the 
Marine  Research  Laboratory  seek  to  develop  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  conservation  and  management  pro¬ 
cedures  for  efficient  utilization  of  our  marine  re¬ 
sources.  They  serve  as  clearing  houses  for  scientific 
information  needed  in  the  management  of  marine 
resources. 

The  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  at 
Chapel  Hill  makes  research  studies  of  a  broad  array 
of  social  and  economic  problems  affecting  the  State 
and  region. 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Institute  was 
made  possible  by  passage  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964.  This  Institute  has  initiated 
a  large  number  of  research  projects  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  and  commercial  value  of  North 
Carolina’s  water  resources.  The  Institute  has  pro¬ 
grams  dealing  with  the  conservation  and  best  use  of 
available  supplies  of  water  and  methods  of  increasing 
supplies. 

The  Center  for  Research,  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  for  Occupational  Education  at  North  Carolina 
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State  University  at  Raleigh  has  a  broad-based  pro¬ 
gram  of  research  relative  to  the  vocational  training 
needs  of  North  Carolina  youth.  The  Center  has  re¬ 
search  in  progress  concerning  the  changes  in  occupa¬ 
tional  structure  in  our  State  and  region,  and  the  kinds 
of  programs  designed  to  enable  our  youth  to  par¬ 
ticipate  most  effectively  in  the  expanding  occupations. 

The  recently  created  Center  for  Economic  Re¬ 
search  at  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
has  a  program  of  research  concerned  primarily  with 
the  development  of,  and  efficient  utilization  of,  hu¬ 
man  and  natural  resources  and  research  in  area  and 
regional  growth  and  development. 

The  Carolina  Population  Center  at  Chapel  Hill 
was  established  in  1966.  This  Center  conducts  and 
coordinates  studies  of  population  growth,  family 
planning  and  the  conditions  of  health,  education  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  of  sev¬ 
eral  foreign  countries. 

The  Institute  of  Government  carries  on  a  varied 
program  of  training  and  research  in  the  field  of 
government  for  the  benefit  of  municipal,  county, 
State  and  federal  offices  in  North  Carolina.  Through 
its  programs  of  short  courses  and  workshops,  the 
Institute  serves  a  large  proportion  of  the  State  and 
local  government  employees  in  North  Carolina.  This 
year  it  is  estimated  that  8,000  persons  enrolled  in 
short  courses,  workshops  and  conferences  sponsored 
by  the  Institute. 

The  Highway  Safety  Research  Center  was  made 
possible  by  an  appropriation  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  North  Carolina  in  1965.  The  basic  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Center  is  to  coordinate  and  to  conduct 
research  relevant  to  highway  safety.  It  seeks  to  en¬ 
courage  University-wide  participation  in  the  high¬ 
way  accident  prevention  program  of  the  State  and 
local  agencies. 

The  Agricultural  Policy  Institute  was  established 
at  North  Carolina  State  University  by  a  grant  from 
the  Kellogg  Foundation  in  I960.  This  Institute  car¬ 
ries  out  a  set  of  research  and  educational  activities  di¬ 
rected  toward  solving  the  adjustment  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  rural  South.  It  also  analyzes  the  effects 
of  policies  and  programs  designed  to  facilitate  these 
adjustments.  This  is  a  region-wide  program  being 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  land-grant  univer¬ 
sities  in  15  other  states.  The  Institute  sponsors  short 


courses,  conferences,  workshops  and  programs  of  in¬ 
resident  instruction  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
economic  development  and  adjustment  in  the  South. 

The  Institute  of  Child  and  Family  Development 
was  organized  at  Greensboro  in  1959.  The  Institute 
conducts  research  pertaining  to  child  and  family 
development  and  transmits  the  findings  of  its  research 
to  interested  professional  and  lay  groups  through 
symposia,  seminars  and  publications. 

At  Chapel  Hill  the  new  Child  Development 
Center  is  beginning  its  work  and  moving  forward 
with  its  significant  emphasis  upon  inter-departmental 
and  inter-disciplinary  approaches  to  problems  of  hu¬ 
man  development. 


SERVICE  PROGRAMS 


In  addition  to  the  above  programs,  many  of 
which  have  educational  as  well  as  research  functions, 
the  University  has  a  number  of  programs  which  are 
specifically  educational  in  orientation. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  offices  in 
each  county  of  North  Carolina.  Its  programs  are 
aimed  primarily  at  the  development  of  the  rural  areas 
of  the  State  and  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the 
rural  people.  Through  its  leadership  in  encouraging 
people  to  substitute  technology  and  managerial  skill 
for  muscle  power  and  guesswork,  agricultural  income 
in  North  Carolina  increased  more  than  50  percent 
during  the  past  decade.  The  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  has  more  than  a  one  and  a  half  million  ad¬ 
visory  meetings  annually  with  individual  citizens 
and  organizations  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Industrial  Extension  Service  at  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  University  is  designed  to  provide  the  same 
kind  of  educational  services  to  the  small  industries 
of  the  State  that  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
provides  to  the  agricultural  industries.  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  recent 
passage  of  the  federal  government  of  the  State  Tech¬ 
nical  Services  Act.  The  program  is  designed  to  main¬ 
tain  efficient  production  techniques  in  the  industry  of 
North  Carolina  and  to  provide  continuing  education 
services  to  the  10,000  engineers  employed  in  North 
Carolina.  In  addition  to  its  workshops,  short  courses, 
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and  advisory  sendees,  the  Industrial  Extension  Center 
maintains  a  technical  information  center. 

The  national  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  pro¬ 
vides  the  University  with  an  opportunity  to  provide 
educational  services  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
community  and  area  development  in  North  Carolina. 
The  Community  Service  Program  carried  out  under 
Title  I  of  that  Act  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  embark  upon  educational  programs  ori¬ 
ented  toward  solving  the  problems  of  the  urban 
community. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  University  offers 
numerous  short  courses,  workshops  and  other  con¬ 
tinuing  education  programs  beamed  to  the  specific 
needs  of  professional  groups.  Special  programs  are 
offered  for  business  executives,  nurses,  pharmacists, 
dentists,  physicians,  and  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  many  products.  Members  of  trade  associations  and 
numerous  other  groups  participate  in  the  programs 
of  short  courses  and  workshops.  These  programs 
have  grown  rapidly  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1967  there  was  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  46,000  in  the  extended  education 
programs  of  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Ra¬ 
leigh,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens¬ 
boro,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  compared  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
23,000  ten  years  earlier. 

There  are  many  other  programs  that  should  be 
mentioned.  I  have  said  enough,  however,  to  empha¬ 
size  that  this  University  is  dedicated  to  the  public 
service  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  developed 
many  programs  toward  this  end.  It  is  our  intention 
to  continue  to  use  our  resources  effectively  in  im¬ 
proving  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  State. 


INTER-UNIVERSITY  PROGRAMS 


Two  of  the  major  principles  that  guide  us  in 
seeking  to  achieve  efficiency  in  the  operation  of 
University  programs  are  the  principle  of  comple¬ 
mentary  strengths  and  the  principle  of  inter-insti¬ 
tutional  cooperation.  In  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  complementary  strengths,  we  endeavor  to  assure 
that  the  fields  of  particular  interest  and  strength  in 


disciplines  on  different  campuses  complement  rather 
than  duplicate  one  another.  Effective  organization 
and  operation  in  accordance  with  this  principle  is 
made  possible  by  inter-institutional  cooperation  in 
programs. 

The  Triangle  Universities  Nuclear  Laboratory 
illustrates  how  inter-institutional  cooperation  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  efficient  use  of  resources  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  today.  This  laboratory  will  operate  a  high 
energy  accelerator  to  be  located  on  the  campus  at 
Duke  University.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  and  North  Carolina  State  University 
at  Raleigh  are  cooperating  with  Duke  University  in 
a  major  way  in  the  development  of  research  and 
educational  programs  that  will  use  the  accelerator. 
Because  this  is  a  very  expensive  item  with  a  great 
deal  of  capacity,  it  also  will  be  used  by  other  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Southeastern  Plant  Environment  Laboratories. 
Inter-institutional  cooperation  by  North  Carolina 
State  and  Duke  Universities  made  it  possible  for 
this  area  to  obtain  a  multi-million-dollar  Phytotron 
facility  to  provide  a  controlled  environment  for  the 
research  of  controlled  plant  growth.  This  is  a  large 
facility  and  also  may  be  used  by  other  institutions 
in  the  area. 

The  Triangle  Universities  Computation  Center  is 
a  cooperative  venture  involving  Duke,  Chapel  Hill 
and  Raleigh.  The  fact  that  these  three  Universities 
were  willing  to  cooperate  in  obtaining  a  computer 
made  it  possible  to  bring  to  this  area  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  computers  known  at  the 
present  time. 

Effective  cooperation  among  institutions  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute 
programs,  the  Highway  Safety  Research  Center  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Institute  of  Environmental  Science,  the 
Operations  Research  Program,  the  Radiological 
Health  program,  the  City  and  Regional  Planning 
programs,  those  programs  carried  out  under  the 
provisions  of  the  State  Technical  Services  Act,  pro¬ 
grams  in  biomedical  engineering  and  in  other  areas. 
Inter-institutional  cooperation  makes  possible  pro¬ 
grams  and  services  to  the  State  that  we  could  not 
possibly  have  otherwise. 
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NEW  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


During  the  year  1966-67,  nine  new  degree  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Trustees. 

1.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  at  Greensboro. 
In  1965  the  General  Assembly  granted  an  appro¬ 
priation  to  the  University  to  initiate  the  replace¬ 
ment  at  Greensboro  of  the  associate  degree 
program  in  nursing  by  the  baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Nursing.  The  need  of  nurses  with 
baccalaureate  education  is  urgent  throughout  the 
nation  and  especially  in  North  Carolina.  The 
capacity  of  the  University  at  Greensboro  and  the 
means  afforded  by  the  Greensboro  community 
strongly  support  the  program.  The  Dean  of  the 
proposed  School  of  Nursing  assumed  her  duties 
September  1,  1966. 

2.  Ph.D.  Program  in  Industrial  Engineering  at  Ra¬ 
leigh.  The  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 
has  been  offering  the  Master’s  degree  program 
since  1948;  twenty-one  degrees  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  isnce  I960.  The  need  of  the  doctoral  pro¬ 
gram  lies  in  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  nation 
and,  particularly,  of  the  State:  the  program  itself 
will  have  a  significant  part  in  the  continuing 
economic  development  of  North  Carolina.  The 
department  has  established  a  fully  qualified  staff 
and  adequate  library,  equipment  and  space  fa¬ 
cilities  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  the  doctorate 
proposed. 

3.  Master  of  Teaching  in  Mathematics  at  Raleigh. 
The  program  leading  to  this  special  degree  is  de¬ 
signed  for  a  special  group  of  retired  armed 
forces  officers  with  at  least  twenty  years  of  mili¬ 
tary  experience.  It  is  presented  as  a  two-year 
institute  to  prepare  these  officers  to  teach  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  college  mathematics  and 
would  be  terminated  at  any  time  the  program  for 
retraining  armed  forces  officers  is  abandoned. 
Support  covering  instructional  costs  and  tuition 
depends  upon  a  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 


Three  new  master  of  arts  degree  programs  in 
English,  Politics  and  History  recognize  the  natural 
development  of  liberal  studies  on  the  Raleigh  cam¬ 
pus  as  a  strong  support  to  well-established  techno¬ 
logical  curricula.  For  a  number  of  years  graduate 
programs  in  the  liberal  arts  have  strengthened  gradu¬ 
ate  specializations  at  such  institutions  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology: 

4.  Master  of  Arts  in  English  at  Raleigh.  Master’s 
degrees  in  English  are  presently  offered  at  Chapel 
Hill  and  Greensboro.  The  graduate  program  in 
English  at  Chapel  Hill  has  reached  its  upper 
limit;  graduate  work  in  English  at  Greensboro  is 
growing  strongly.  The  prospects  for  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  among  teachers  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  English  are  clear,  especially  in  the 
South.  The  Department  of  English  at  Raleigh 
is  prepared  to  offer  the  degree:  the  teaching  staff 
includes  twenty  with  the  doctorate,  the  library 
facilities  in  English  have  been  expanded,  and 
the  proposed  program  is  well  ordered  and  solid 
in  content. 

5.  Master  of  Arts  in  Politics  at  Raleigh.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  qualified  teachers  of  Political  Science  in 
high  schools,  junior  colleges  and  community  col¬ 
leges  exceeds  the  supply  at  the  Master’s  level. 
The  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Politics  is 
prepared  to  offer  courses  for  Master’s  candidates 
in  political  theory,  American  politics,  interna¬ 
tional  relations  and  public  administration  and, 
with  the  addition  of  personnel,  to  offer  work  in 
comparative  politics.  The  holdings  of  the  D.  H. 
Hill  Library  with  its  increasing  acquisition  of 
books  and  materials  in  the  fields  noted  above  are 
supported  by  those  of  the  State  Library  and  the 
Library  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
readily  accessible  to  graduate  students  in  political 
science. 

6.  Master  of  Arts  in  History  at  Raleigh.  The  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  program  offering  concentrations  in 
American  History,  European  History  and  Diplo¬ 
matic  History  supports  the  need  to  provide  in¬ 
struction  for  an  increasing  number  of  college 
teachers  especially  at  the  community  college  level. 
Because  the  field  of  History  occupies  a  strategic 
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position  in  its  support  of  many  other  curricula 
on  the  Raleigh  campus,  the  importance  of  an  ex¬ 
panded  program  requiring  graduate-level  courses 
has  become  apparent.  The  staff  of  the  department 
at  Raleigh  now  numbers  thirteen  full-time  mem¬ 
bers  of  whom  ten  have  doctorates.  Space  facilities 
are  adequate;  library  resources  in  history,  under 
directed  development  for  the  past  several  years, 
have  been  strengthened  in  the  D.  H.  Hill  Library 
on  the  campus  and  are  supported  by  the  accessible 
holdings  in  Raleigh  of  the  State  Library,  the 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  and 
the  Library  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
as  well  as  by  interlibrary  loan  service  with  Chapel 
Hill  and  Duke. 

7.  The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  Degree  in  Drama  at 
Greensboro.  In  the  Creative  Arts  Program  at 
Greensboro  the  M.F.A.  is  now  awarded  in  the 
areas  of  Painting,  Music,  Writing  and  Dance.  The 
B.A.  with  a  major  in  Drama  has  been  given 
since  1954.  The  reputation  of  the  Department  of 
Drama  and  Speech  has  been  confirmed  and  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  performances  of  plays  presented  on 
tour  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  by  its  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  National  Repertory  Theatre  and 
the  artist-in-residence  program.  In  recent  years 
the  rise  in  number  of  positions  available  to  per¬ 
sons  trained  in  acting  and  directing  has  resulted 
from  the  multiplication  of  regional  repertory  and 
community  theatres,  civil  service  Army  enter¬ 
tainments,  day  and  boarding  camps.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  eight  members  qualified  to  teach  at  the 
graduate  level  and  three  faculty  members  from  re¬ 
lated  departments.  The  library  holdings  in  drama 
are  adequate  for  initiating  the  proposed  program 
and  will  be  supplemented.  The  new  additions  to 
Aycock  Auditorium  are  designed  for  stage  study, 
practice,  and  presentation. 

Two  program  proposals  in  Physics  and  Chem¬ 
istry  have  been  in  preparation  for  a  number  of 
months.  Each  is  designed  to  meet  the  rising  needs 
of  the  State  and  nation  for  people  trained  in 
teaching  and  in  research  in  these  basic  sciences. 
Specifically,  the  programs  will  provide  the  educa¬ 
tion  for  teachers  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  four- 
year  and  community  colleges,  the  subject  matter 
courses  for  students  at  work  in  the  Master  of  Arts 


in  Teaching  and  Master  of  Education  programs 
who  plan  to  teach  in  high  school,  the  background 
for  the  technically  trained  who  work  or  will  work 
in  industry,  and  the  special  preparation  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  continue  to  work  on  their  doctor¬ 
ates  at  other  institutions. 

8.  The  Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Chemistry  at 
Greensboro.  In  the  fall  of  1967  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  will  number  eight  full-time  mem¬ 
bers  with  doctor’s  degrees  with  all  major  fields 
of  Chemistry  represented.  The  curriculum  pro¬ 
posed  meets  the  specifications  set  forth  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society  Committee  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  Training.  Library  holdings  in  Chemistry 
are  being  increased,  particularly  in  the  range  of 
chemical  periodicals,  though  many  of  the  most 
important  are  already  available.  The  holdings  in 
equipment  are  at  present  adequate  to  support  the 
proposed  program;  expansion  in  equipment  is 
already  concretely  planned. 

9.  The  Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Physics  at  Greens¬ 
boro.  The  Department  of  Physics  staff  consists 
of  six  full-time  members  with  the  doctorate  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach  on  the  graduate  level.  The  proposed 
curriculum  will  not  only  provide  the  means  for 
acquiring  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Physics, 
but  the  graduate  courses  for  people  entering  the 
M.A.T.  program  to  acquire  a  teaching  major  in 
Physics.  The  library  holdings  in  Physics  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  increased  beyond  the 
present  adequate  level.  Similarly,  equipment  hold¬ 
ings  now  sufficient  to  support  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  added  to  as  the  needs  of  the  program 
expand.  As  with  additional  space  for  Chemistry, 
the  Department  of  Physics  will  benefit  from  the 
move  of  Biology  and  Psychology  to  the  new  Life 
Sciences  Building. 


LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 


The  Committee  on  Long-Range  Planning  com¬ 
posed  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  four 
campuses  with  Vice  President  King  as  chairman  has 
continued  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  of  Higher 
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Education  in  supplying  information  and  personnel  for 
the  comprehensive  study  of  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina  projected  for  completion  in  the  summer  of 
1968.  Each  campus  is  also  studying  such  topics  as 
purposes  of  the  institution,  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  programs  of  instruction,  finances,  faculty,  en¬ 
rollment  and  student  affairs,  facilities,  and  research 
activities  with  the  objective  of  developing  its  own 
long-range  plan. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Long-Range  Planning  Committee  has  completed 
a  study  of  the  need  for  advanced  graduate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  study  in  North  Carolina  during  the  next 
decade  and  of  the  preliminary  plans  of  the  University 
for  meeting  the  need.  This  study  involved  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  virtually  all  schools  and  departments  on 
the  four  campuses  of  the  University  and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  some  graduate  and  professional  schools  in 
other  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities.  With 
regard  to  the  need  for  graduate  and  professional  study, 
the  information  collected  warranted  the  following 
general  conclusions: 

1.  The  need  for  graduates  of  professional  or  doc¬ 
toral  programs  in  North  Carolina  during  the  next 
decade  will  probably  be  met  and  exceeded  in  the 
following  fields:  English,  fine  arts,  forestry,  public 
health,  home  economics,  journalism,  languages  and 
literature,  law,  mathematical  subjects,  psychology, 
regional  planning,  and  the  social  sciences. 

2.  The  need  for  graduates  of  professional  or  doc¬ 
toral  programs  during  the  next  decade  could  be  met 
in  the  following  if  enough  motivated  and  qualified 
students  should  enter  these  fields:  the  biological 
sciences,  education,  philosophy,  the  physical  sciences, 
pharmacy,  and  textiles. 

3.  The  need  for  graduates  of  professional  programs 
during  the  next  decade  can  be  met  in  the  following 
fields  either  by  expanding  existing  programs  where 
they  are  located  or  by  establishing  new  programs 
on  other  campuses  of  the  University:  architecture, 
business  administration,  library  science,  and  social 
work. 

4.  The  University  has  the  capacity  to  meet  the  need 
for  graduates  at  the  bachelor’s,  the  master’s,  and  the 
doctoral  levels  in  the  field  of  engineering  during  the 
decade;  however,  there  is  a  large  gap  between  the 
projected  need  and  the  projected  enrollment  in  this 
field.  The  projected  pool  of  qualified  and  motivated 
engineering  students  in  both  North  Carolina  and 
the  nation  is  significandy  below  the  level  required 
for  meeting  the  need  in  engineering. 


5.  It  is  the  University’s  function  to  produce  gradu¬ 
ates  at  the  master’s  and  the  doctoral  levels  in  nursing 
to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  schools  of  nursing, 
supervisory  positions  in  hospitals,  and  positions  in 
public  health  departments.  The  need  will  be  met 
with  the  present  master’s  program  and  a  projected 
doctoral  program.  In  addition,  the  University  will 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the  pool  of  nurses 
holding  the  bachelor’s  degree. 

6.  The  University  is  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
for  doctors  and  dentists  to  the  full  extent  that  the 
State’s  resources  can  be  allocated  to  those  fields.  En¬ 
rollment  in  dentistry  will  be  increased  fifty  percent 
and  in  medicine  forty-three  percent  by  the  middle 
of  the  decade,  and  plans  will  be  proposed  for  further 
increases  near  the  end  of  the  decade.  We  are  ex¬ 
ploring  ways  of  increasing  opportunities  for  intern¬ 
ships  and  residencies  in  medicine  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  State  and  thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
physicians  who  remain  in  North  Carolina.  Further¬ 
more,  we  are  exploring  every  avenue  toward  increas¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
dentistry  and  toward  improving  patterns  of  com¬ 
munity  and  rural  health. 

7.  Forty-seven  bachelor’s,  master’s,  and  Ph.D.  pro¬ 
grams  which  should  be  added  during  the  next 
decade  were  identified.  The  University  is  prepared 
to  develop  these  programs  upon  receipt  of  the 
appropriate  authorization  and  adequate  State  support. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  reports  from  all 
schools  and  departments  of  the  University,  with  few 
exceptions,  indicate  that  few  North  Carolina  residents 
are  rejected  for  admission  to  any  of  the  seventy-four 
major  doctoral  programs  or  to  professional  programs 
because  of  space  limitations.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
more  North  Carolina  residents  who  are  prepared  and 
motivated  to  undertake  advanced  graduate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  study. 


ENROLLMENT  TRENDS  AND 
PROJECTIONS 


As  a  part  of  the  study,  each  of  the  four  campuses 
made  a  careful  reappraisal  of  its  own  functions  and 
their  relationship  to  enrollment  trends  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Goals  for  rate  of  growth  over  the  next  decade 
and  optimum  size  in  1975  were  established.  Each 
campus  also  made  a  preliminary  estimate  of  addi¬ 
tional  faculty,  physical  facilities,  and  library  resources 
that  will  be  needed  both  to  serve  the  increased  en- 
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rollment  and  to  improve  die  quality  of  present 
programs. 

We  are  planning  a  slower  rate  of  growth  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh  during  the  next  decade  than 
occurred  in  the  period  of  rapid  expansion  since  1956. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  goal  for  the  entire  University 
this  fall  is  only  1,409  students  greater  than  last  fall, 
an  increase  of  4.5  percent  as  compared  to  an  increase 
in  1963  of  13-8  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  following  shows  our  projected  enrollments 
for  the  fall  of  1967,  our  goals  for  the  fall  of  1975,  and 
the  percentages  of  increase: 


Percentage 

1967  1975  of  Increase 

Chapel  Hill  . 14,595  18,460  26.4 

Raleigh  . 10,350  14,544  40.5 

Greensboro  .  5,068  8,100  59.8 

Charlotte  .  2,400  8,000  233.3 


32,413  49,104  51.4 

We  anticipate  a  significant  increase  in  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  graduate  and  postgraduate  professional  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  University  over  the  next  decade.  They 
will  probably  constitute  in  1975  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  enrollment  at  Chapel  Hill,  32.6  per¬ 
cent  at  Raleigh,  26.6  percent  at  Greensboro,  and  10.8 
percent  at  Charlotte.  For  the  University  as  a  whole, 
it  is  projected  that  30.5  percent  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  will  be  in  the  graduate  and  postgraduate  cate¬ 
gories  in  1975  compared  with  22.5  percent  last  fall. 

Status  of  Admissions  for  the  Fall  of  1967 

We  plan  to  enroll  11,234  new  students  on  the 
four  campuses  of  the  University  this  fall,  5,150  at 
Chapel  Hill,  3,365  at  Raleigh,  2,004  at  Greensboro, 
and  715  at  Charlotte.  These  will  include  6,223  fresh¬ 
men,  1,957  transfer  students,  and  3,054  graduate  and 
postgraduate  professional  students.  The  number  of 
new  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  professional  stu¬ 
dents  will  increase  only  slightly  over  the  fall  of  1966; 


Total  Expenditures  Budget . 

Less  Institutional  Receipts  . 

General  Fund  Appropriation  . 

Percentage  of  Appropriation  Support  to  Total  Budget.... 


however,  in  line  with  the  purposes  of  the  University, 
the  number  of  new  graduate  students  will  increase 
significantly. 

On  May  1,  we  had  received  a  total  of  29,250  ap¬ 
plications  for  admission  to  all  programs  on  all  cam¬ 
puses  including  18,954  for  Chapel  Hill,  6,140  for 
Raleigh,  3,357  for  Greensboro,  and  799  for  Charlotte. 
In  order  to  enroll  the  projected  quota  of  new  students 
in  September,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  from  15  to  40 
percent  more  than  the  projected  number  because  of 
those  applicants  who  cancel  their  admission  and 
enter  other  schools.  Over  14,200  new  applicants  have 
already  been  cleared  for  the  fall  of  1967,  and  the 
procedure  will  continue  until  the  desired  number  has 
been  admitted.  It  appears  that  the  Raleigh,  Greens¬ 
boro,  and  Charlotte  campuses  will  be  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  all  qualified  North  Carolina  residents  who  apply. 
The  undergraduate  quota  at  Chapel  Hill  has  been 
filled,  and  we  regret  that  547  qualified  residents  of 
North  Carolina  could  not  be  accepted.  In  addition, 
70  qualified  North  Carolina  applicants  for  several 
graduate  and  postgraduate  professional  programs 
could  not  be  admitted  because  quotas  have  been  filled. 


THE  1967  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 


The  1967  General  Assembly  authorized  a  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  support  of 
public  education  during  the  biennium  1967-69,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  participated  appreciably  in  these  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriations. 

Current  Operations  Appropriations 
The  table  below  compares  the  authorized  opera¬ 
tional  budget  and  sources  of  support  for  the  biennium 
1967-69  with  the  biennium  of  1965-67.  This  is  for 
all  campuses  and  activities  of  the  University. 


Biennium 

1966-67 

$187,909,973 
98,582,871 
$  89,327,102 

47.54% 


Biennium 

1967-69 

$228,982,594 

111,567,496 

$117,415,098 

51.28% 


Increase 

$41,072,621 

12,984,625 

$28,087,996 

68.39% 
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Of  the  increased  appropriation  support  $28,- 
087,996,  the  amount  of  $19,104,102  is  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  those  things  that  are  presently 
being  done  at  the  present  level  of  quality.  This  covers 
the  additional  staff  and  teaching  positions,  supplies, 
and  equipment  necessary  for  the  increased  number  of 
students,  the  statutory  automatic  and  merit  salary  in¬ 
crements  for  non-teaching  personnel  classified  under 
the  State  Personnel  Act,  and  the  additional  costs 
caused  by  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  expanded 
physical  plant.  The  increase  in  this  area  of  operations 
above  the  1965-67  appropriations  amounts  to  21.38%. 

I  regret  to  report  that  appropriation  support  of 
certain  long  established  programs  was  discontinued. 
These  are  the  student  health  and  dormitory  counseling 
services  at  the  Chapel  Hill  campus  ($264,528)  and 
the  Greensboro  campus  ($245,426).  To  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  State  support  and  provide  service  for 
the  increased  enrollment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  student  fees  at  Chapel  Hill  by  $17  and  Greens¬ 
boro,  $56,  for  the  academic  year  with  corresponding 
increases  in  the  summer  school  fees. 

For  improvement  and  expansion  of  existing  pro¬ 
grams,  establishment  of  new  programs  of  service,  and 
salary  increases  for  faculty  and  certain  administrative 
personnel,  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $8,- 
983,894  for  the  1967-69  biennium. 

Faculty  Salaries.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  this 
increase  is  for  the  improvement  of  faculty  salary 
levels,  $8,343,408.  This  approximates  increases  of  8 
percent  for  1967-68  and  12  percent  for  1968-69  of 
the  eligible  faculty  salary  budgets.  As  has  been  the 
policy  in  recent  years,  this  appropriation  is  made  on 
a  discretionary  basis,  and  salary  increases  for  faculty 
members  will  be  authorized  on  individual  merit  and 
performance,  according  to  a  recommendation  and  re¬ 
view  process  involving  department  heads  and  respon¬ 
sible  administrative  officers,  and  final  authorization  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Program  Support.  The  remainder  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  increase,  plus  support  from  increased  receipts, 
is  applied  to  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  estab¬ 
lished  programs  and  new  programs.  Among  these 
are: 

General  Administration — accounting  and  clerical 
personnel  and  supporting  expenses  in  the  Office  of 


the  President  and  the  further  expansion  of  Statewide 
University  Educational  Television  Services. 

The  University  at  Chapel  Hill — the  new  office  of 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Administration,  Child  Develop¬ 
ment  Center,  Institute  of  Government,  Highway 
Safety  Research  Center,  implementation  of  the  Dental 
Research  Center,  and  activation  of  the  Ambulatory 
Patient  Care  Facility  when  construction  is  completed 
in  1968-69.  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  re¬ 
ceived  some  additional  funds  for  electronic  data  proc¬ 
essing  operations,  improvement  of  laboratory  and 
anesthesia  service  and  housekeeping  and  food  ser¬ 
vices. 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh — Asso¬ 
ciate  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  general  improvement  of 
instruction  and  departmental  research,  Associate  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Placement  Center,  graduate  program  in 
the  School  of  Design,  University  Archives,  Fort 
Bragg  Extension,  Educational  Television  Studio, 
Thompson  Theatre,  Assistant  Director  of  Music,  stu¬ 
dent  training  in  beef  production  program,  expansion 
of  the  Industrial  Extension  Service,  Phytotron  op¬ 
erations,  research  in  poultry  disease  and  nutrition, 
research  in  mechanization  of  cucumber  harvesting, 
research  in  breeding  and  production  of  pickle  cucum¬ 
bers,  research  in  North  Carolina  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  research  in  grapes. 

The  University  at  Greensboro — improvement  of 
the  Business  Office,  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  graduate  programs,  new  office  of  Director  of  Re¬ 
search,  maintenance  and  operation  of  new  physical 
plant  facilities,  and  repairs  to  the  Parkway  Playhouse 
at  Burnsville. 

The  University  at  Charlotte — improvement  and 
expansion  of  the  Business  Office,  expansion  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  services,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  new  professors  for  leadership  positions  in 
selected  academic  disciplines  and  supporting  expenses, 
new  program  leading  to  Master’s  degree  in  teaching 
for  public  school  teachers  and  community  college  fac¬ 
ulty,  staff  and  expenses  for  a  Computation  Center, 
increased  support  for  the  Library  (staff,  $27,808,  and 
books,  $150,000),  additional  staff  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  plant,  increased  funds  for  telephone 
service,  and  provision  for  water  service  from  the  City 
of  Charlotte. 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  University  employees 
who  are  subject  to  die  State  Personnel  Act  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  6  percent  salary  increase  effective  July 
1,  1967,  authorized  for  all  State  employees  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  The  necessary  funds  are  not  included  in  the 
figures  recited  in  die  foregoing,  but  will  be  added 
when  the  cost  is  accurately  determined. 

The  University’s  estimates  of  receipts  from  the 
tuition  differential  for  out-of-State  students  were  in¬ 
creased  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  amount  of 
$560,378  in  the  second  year  of  the  biennium.  Tenta¬ 
tive  calculations  indicate  that  the  tuition  fee  for  non¬ 
residents  of  the  State  must  be  increased  by  approxi¬ 
mately  $100  per  academic  year,  effective  July  1,  1968. 


Statewide  Educational  Television  Service,  Phase  II 

Utilities  and  Site  Improvements . 

Renovations  of  Existing  Facilities  . 

Outdoor  Physical  Education  Facilities  . 

Air  Conditioning  Beard  Hall  . 

Addition  to  Dey  Hall . 

Dental  Education  Wing  Supplement  . 

Pharmacology-Toxicology  Center  Supplement  . 

Social  Sciences  Building . 

Business  Administration  Building  . 

Physical  Sciences  Building . 

Atmospheric  Studies  Laboratory . 

Married  Student  Housing,  300  Units . 

Total,  Chapel  Hill . 

Building  Repairs,  Utilities  and  Improvements . 

Renovations  of  Existing  Facilities . 

Renovations  and  Additions . 

Library  Addition  and  Expansion . 


This  will  raise  the  tuition  rate  for  non-resident  stu¬ 
dents  to  $700  per  academic  year.  The  tuition  rate 
for  North  Carolina  residents,  $175,  is  not  affected. 

Capital  Improvements  Appropriations 
The  General  Assembly  authorized  a  capital  im¬ 
provements  program  in  the  total  amount  of  $79,- 
041,000  and  appropriated  $41,568,000  in  support. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  the  University  to  find  the  re¬ 
mainder,  $37,473,000,  from  Federal  funds,  foundation 
grants,  self-liquidation,  contributions  by  individuals, 
organizations,  industry,  and  any  other  sources  that  may 
be  available. 

The  schedules  that  follow  list  the  authorized  proj¬ 
ects  by  campuses  and  sources  of  financing. 


Financing 


Total 

Authorized 

State  App’n 

Other 

Sources 

$  1,886,000 

$  1,886,000 

$ 

1,665,000 

1,665,000 

2,147,000 

1,321,000 

826,000 

350,000 

350,000 

81,000 

81,000 

230,000 

230,000 

950,000 

950,000 

1,300,000 

1,300,000 

$  3,420,000 

$  2,280,000 

$  1,140,000 

1,600,000 

1,066,700 

533,300 

4,300,000 

2,866,700 

1,433,300 

400,000 

400,000 

4,685,000 

4,685,000 

$21,128,000 

$10,810,400 

$10,317,600 

$  1,000,000 

$  1,000,000 

847,000 

330,400 

516,600 

3,570,500 

2,387,300 

1,183,200 

3,725,000 

2,483,400 

1,241,600 
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Financing 

Total  Other 


Authorized 

State  App’n 

Sources 

Demolition  East  Stands,  Riddick  Stadium  . 

30,000 

30,000 

Physical  Sciences  Building  Supplement  . 

120,000 

120,000 

Closed  Circuit  TV,  Nelson  Hall . 

40,000 

40,000 

School  of  Design  Laboratory  Garden  . 

25,000 

25,000 

Equipment,  Chemistry . 

325,000 

325,000 

Equipment,  Engineering  . 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Equipment,  Textured  Yarn  . 

50,000 

50,000 

Equipment,  Non-Conventional  Fabric  Structures . 

200,000 

200,000 

Continuing  Education  Center . 

5,535,000 

5,535,000 

School  of  Education  Building . . 

4,515,000 

3,010,000 

1,505,000 

Central  Stores  Facility  . 

290,000 

100,000 

190,000 

Student  Housing,  800  Students . 

2,720,000 

2,720,000 

Married  Student  Housing,  150  Units  . 

2,200,000 

2,200,000 

Fraternity  Housing,  5  Houses . 

900,000 

900,000 

Purchase  Building  for  Minerals  Research  Laboratory,  Asheville 

35,000 

20,000 

15,000 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Outlying  Research  Stations  . 

151,000 

151,000 

Greenhouses,  Kent  Road  Site  . 

419,550 

419,550 

Animal  Research  Center . 

502,950 

502,950 

Relocate  Swine  Facilities . 

137,500 

137,500 

Total,  Raleigh  . 

$28,338,500 

$12,332,100 

$16,006,400 

Campus  Utilities  Improvements . 

$  1,190,000 

$  1,190,000 

$ 

Modernize  Heating,  Old  Home  Economics  Building . 

110,000 

110,000 

Pave  Outdoor  Physical  Education  Court  . 

10,000 

10,000 

Air  Conditioning  Dining  Halls . 

300,000 

300,000 

Renovate  Science  Building  for  Physical  Sciences . 

735,000 

490,000 

245,000 

Addition  to  Library  Building  . 

3,050,000 

2,033,400 

1,016,600 

Addition  or  Annex  to  School  of  Education  Building . 

530,000 

353,400 

176,600 

Addition  to  Shop  and  Warehouse . 

40,000 

40,000 
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Financing 


Authorized 

State  App’n 

Sources 

Classroom  Building  or  Buildings . 

.  1,685,000 

1,123,400 

561,600 

Nursing  Education  Building . 

.  1,140,000 

1,140,000 

Commuting  Students  Parking  Area  . 

.  160,000 

160,000 

Student  Housing,  1,000  Students  . 

.  3,400,000 

3,400,000 

Total,  Greeensboro  . 

.  $12,350,000 

$  6,490,200 

$  5,859,800 

Utilities  and  Campus  Lighting . 

.  $  855,000 

$  855,000 

$ 

Parking,  Roads  and  Walks  . 

.  250,000 

125,000 

125,000 

Renovation  of  Existing  Facilities  . 

.  158,000 

105,400 

52,600 

Language  Laboratory  . 

65,500 

41,100 

24,400 

Addition  to  Library . 

.  3,915,000 

2,610,000 

1,305,000 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Facility  . 

.  3,620,000 

2,704,400 

915,600 

Fine  Arts  Building  . 

.  2,000,000 

1,333,400 

666,600 

Student  Housing,  1,000  Students  . 

.  3,400,000 

1,700,000 

1,700,000 

Cafeteria . 

.  1,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

Chancellor’s  Residence  . 

.  75,000 

75,000 

Total,  Charlotte  . 

.  $15,338,500 

$10,049,300 

$  5,289,200 

Grand  Total,  All  Campuses  . . 

.  $79,041,000 

$41,568,000 

$37,473,000 

Included  in  the  amount  that  the  University  must 
obtain  from  "other  sources”  to  finance  this  capital  im¬ 
provements  program  is  "self-liquidation”  of  $18,356,- 
000  in  connection  with  student  housing,  cafeterias, 
and  parking  facilities.  This  cost  must  be  passed  on 
to  the  students  in  the  form  of  increased  charges. 
Added  to  previously  authorized  self-liquidation,  this 
makes  $71,718,000  of  capital  improvements  projects 

Revenue  bonds  issued  through 

June  30,  1966  . 

Authorized  but  not  issued  at 

June  30,  1966  . 

Total  authorized  through  June  30,  1966. 

1967  Authorizations  . 

.$22,798,000 

.  30,564,000 

.  53,362,000 

.  18,356,000 

for  which  students  of  this  and  coming  generations 
will  be  paying. 


Total . $71,718,000 
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The  1967  Capital  Improvements  Appropriation 
Act  provides  that  the  authorizations  for  student  hous¬ 
ing  are  on  the  basis  of  $3,400  per  student  and  shall 
not  exceed  this  per  student  cost  for  the  stated  project 
including  equipment  and  furnishings.  While  this 
is  an  increase  of  $400  per  student  above  the  previous 
limitation,  our  experience  and  investigation  of  per 
student  costs  in  neighboring  states  makes  us  appre¬ 
hensive  that  satisfactory  student  housing  cannot  be 
built  and  equipped  within  this  statutory  limit. 

A  further  provision  of  the  Act  is  that  construction 
of  all  capital  improvements  projects  enumerated 
therein  shall  be  commenced  on  or  before  December 
31,  1968.  Otherwise,  the  appropriation  for  such  proj¬ 
ects  will  revert  to  the  original  source  and  no  transfer 
to  other  projects  will  be  allowed.  There  is  a  relief 
clause  giving  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission  authority  to  extend  this  deadline  when 
such  action  is  justified  by  a  real  emergency. 

The  Act  also  stipulates  that  any  unencumbered 
balances  remaining  in  the  various  Capital  Improve¬ 
ment  funds  of  1959,  1961,  1963,  and  1965  shall 
revert  on  December  31,  1968.  Again,  this  deadline 
may  be  extended  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  there  is  justi¬ 
fication. 

The  General  Assembly  also  made  significant 
changes  in  the  Teachers  and  State  Employees’  Re¬ 
tirement  Act.  The  vesting  period  was  reduced  from 
15  to  12  years.  The  employee  may  now  elect  an 
option  which  provides  life  income  upon  retirement 
for  himself  and  his  beneficiary  and  for  his  beneficiary 
after  his  death,  after  he  is  55  or  has  completed  30 
years  of  service.  Heretofore,  he  could  not  do  so  until 
age  60.  Further,  a  death  benefit  is  now  provided  under 
certain  conditions;  increased  benefits  were  voted  for 
members  already  retired  as  well  as  a  provision  for 
creditable  service  for  unused  sick  leave.  A  new  av¬ 
erage  final  compensation  formula  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  retirement  contribution  rate  of  members 
has  been  increased  to  5  percent  of  the  first  $5,600 
of  the  member’s  annual  salary  and  6  percent  of  any 
amount  over  $5,600. 

As  you  know,  the  General  Assembly  made  no 
change  in  the  size  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  A  new 
class  of  Trustees  was  duly  elected,  and  those  elected 
to  the  Board  for  the  first  time  have  been  invited  to 


meet  with  the  University  administration  on  July  26 
for  an  orientation  program. 


This  has  been  a  report  to  you  of  stewardship 
covering  ten  years’  substantial  progress  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  a  record  of  quantitative  growth  and 
qualitative  advance.  As  Trustees,  you  should  feel  a 
sense  of  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  you  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  enrichment  of  this  institution 
and  to  its  continuous  development  during  a  period  of 
testing  and  trial. 

These  words  could  not  have  been  written  without 
the  abiding  support  and  interest  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  that  of  the  faculty,  students,  alumni, 
and  friends  of  the  University.  A  word  of  appreciation 
must  be  expressed  for  the  constructive  and  mean¬ 
ingful  leadership  of  the  Chancellors  over  these  years 
and  particularly  to  the  incumbents,  John  Caldwell, 
Dean  Colvard,  James  Ferguson,  and  Carlyle  Sitterson, 
and  their  Business  Managers  and  other  administrative 
colleagues  who  carry  on  the  work  so  effectively  today. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  the  quality  of  assistance 
and  helpfulness  William  Wells,  Arnold  King,  Fred 
Weaver,  Ed  Bishop,  A.  H.  Shepard,  Jr.,  Rudolph  Pate, 
Claude  Teague  and  Sib  Dorton  give  me  in  the  Office 
of  the  President. 

I  would  single  out  the  Chairman  of  this  Board 
of  Trustees  for  a  particular  word  of  thanks  for  his 
great  devotion  and  service  to  the  University.  During 
the  last  two  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
Governor  Moore  on  many  of  the  matters  set  forth  in 
this  report  and  his  abiding  concern  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  continued  well-being  of  these  institutions 
has  encouraged  and  stimulated  all  of  us. 


THE  LOOK  AHEAD 


But  we  should  now  ask  ourselves:  what  will  the 
years  ahead  hold  for  the  University?  A  decade  hence, 
will  this  institution  have  advanced  still  further  in 
quality?  Will  it  have  achieved  a  new  and  stronger 
position  among  the  universities? 

The  1967  Legislature  created  four  regional  uni¬ 
versities  which,  according  to  the  law,  will  be  evaluated 
in  1972,  and  the  1973  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  will  decide  if  they  are  to  continue  as  independent 
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institutions,  be  merged  under  one  Board  of  Trustees, 
or  one  or  more  become  campuses  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  No  change  was  made  in  the 
institutional  structure  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  its  governing  board,  or  the  1963  statutory 
assignment  of  function  to  the  University.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  status  of  the  remaining  seven  State- 
supported  degree  granting  colleges  or  in  the  statutory 
allocation  of  function  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  These  actions  now  being  clear,  the  University 
must  move  ahead. 

We  are  planning  on  the  confident  assumption  that 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  continue  to 
be  attentive  to  the  needs  of  the  State,  active  as  a 
major  participant  in  the  achievement  of  our  national 
objectives  and  purpose,  and  increasingly  involved  in 
dealing  with  the  major  problems  of  the  world  com¬ 
munity. 

Along  with  other  major  universities,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  change  and  to  become  more  deeply  involved 
in  the  identification  and  solution  of  the  problems  of 
society,  by  providing  well  educated  graduates,  compe¬ 
tent  research  personnel,  consultative  advice,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  massive  research  programs,  the  brain  power  to 
plan  and  direct  segments  of  scientific  and  social  en¬ 
deavor,  and  the  wisdom  and  intellectual  strength  to 
move  our  State  and  nation  forward. 

It  will  require  a  greater  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  a  univer¬ 


sity,  and  we  have  a  major  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  this  is  achieved.  It  will  require  the  candid  recog¬ 
nition  of  problems  incident  to  enrollment  growth;  of 
an  increasing  federal  involvement  in  the  qualitative 
development  of  science,  technology,  the  humanities, 
and  the  social  sciences  and  in  creative  and  innovative 
experiments  to  find  better  ways  of  teaching  children, 
of  motivating  the  underprivileged,  and  fully  utilizing 
the  new  technology.  It  will  require  increasing  care 
to  see  that  this  emerging  involvement  contributes  to 
improvement  in  those  fundamental  and  basic  func¬ 
tions  that  we  all  cherish  in  the  University:  good 
teaching  of  undergraduates  and  advanced  students; 
sound  research,  both  basic  and  applied;  and  appro¬ 
priate  and  meaningful  service  to  our  citizens. 

The  achievement  of  this  bright  and  productive 
future  for  the  University  which  holds  within  its 
potential  the  power  to  move  North  Carolina  ahead 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  positive  and  ag¬ 
gressive  effort  exhibited  by  this  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  faculty  and  the  administration  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  working  in  close  association  with  students, 
alumni,  and  friends  of  all  the  campuses.  Above  all, 
however,  there  needs  to  be  a  renewed  sense  of  dedi¬ 
cation  by  all  of  us  to  the  end  that  this  University  may 
continue  to  work,  to  serve,  and  to  lead  this  State  to 
the  splendid  achievements  of  which  North  Carolina 
is  capable. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  J.  CARLYLE  SITTERSON  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

july  1,  1966  to  june  30,  1967 


INTRODUCTION 


During  the  past  year  the  University  has  sought 
to  improve  and  to  extend  its  instruction,  research, 
and  services  to  the  State,  region  and  nation.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  meet  these  objectives,  there  have  been 
major  additions  to  the  faculty  and  administrative 
staff,  continued  growth  in  student  enrollment,  and 
an  increase  in  financial  support  from  the  State,  from 
friends  of  the  University,  and  from  federal  agencies. 

A  number  of  events  attesting  the  University’s 
high  standing  in  the  academic  community  occurred 
in  1966-67.  Of  major  importance  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  May  10,  1967  by  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  of  an  award  to  the  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  at  Chapel  Hill  of  $4,995,000  to  achieve  a 
Center  of  Excellence  in  science.  Nine  disciplines  in 
the  mathematical,  physical,  and  social  sciences  re¬ 
ceived  support.  Of  special  note  was  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  first  Center  of  Excellence  proposal  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  with 
major  emphasis  upon  the  social  sciences. 

The  University  received  high  ranking  in  the 
American  Council  of  Education’s  Assessment  of 
Quality  in  Graduate  Education,  completed  in  1966. 
In  a  comparative  study  of  29  academic  disciplines, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill 
maintained  its  position  as  the  leading  graduate  insti¬ 
tution  in  this  area  among  the  nation’s  leading  uni¬ 
versities.  Although  the  A.C.E.  study  concluded  that 
no  Southern  institution  could  be  ranked  as  distin¬ 
guished,  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill  had  nine  of 
its  disciplines  rated  strong,  six  rated  good,  and  five 
rated  adequate-plus. 


The  appointment  of  the  first  William  R.  Kenan, 
Jr.  Professorships  will  bring  to  the  campus  in  1967 
several  outstanding  scholars  and  teachers,  and  marks 
the  first  step  in  the  University’s  implementation  of 
the  Kenan  gift  of  $5,000,000  made  in  May,  1966. 

Pursuant  to  administrative  reorganization  initi¬ 
ated  during  the  past  year,  there  has  been  major  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  structure  and  policies.  The  divisional 
status  is  being  preserved  in  two  respects:  ( 1 )  budget 
and  (2)  delegation  of  academic  and  operational  mat¬ 
ters  to  a  Vice  Chancellor,  Health  Sciences.  To  this 
position,  Dr.  C.  Arden  Miller  was  appointed  in 
1966.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  as  in 
the  case  of  all  schools  in  the  University,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  University  to  administer  the  health 
schools  as  separate  units  of  the  University  and  not 
as  a  unified  divisional  entity.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  recognition  that  each  school  in  the  University 
has  its  own  characteristics  and  problems  to  which 
it  must  respond  if  it  is  to  have  optimum  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  University’s  total  educational  program. 
Accordingly,  during  the  past  year  each  school  has 
developed  a  separate  set  of  by-laws  and  made  plans 
for  the  appointment  of  its  own  administrative  board. 
These  and  other  administrative  changes,  as  they  ma¬ 
ture,  will  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
appropriate  approval. 

Again,  it  must  be  understood  that  these  changes 
in  no  sense  indicate  a  diminution  in  the  collabora¬ 
tive  endeavor  among  the  various  schools.  On  the 
contrary,  we  expect  that  there  will  be  more  coopera¬ 
tive  programs,  not  only  among  schools  within  this 
division,  but  also  among  individual  health  schools 
and  other  departments  and  schools  throughout  the 
University.  This  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  co¬ 
operative  programs  prosper  best  when  they  emanate 
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from  the  initiative  and  common  interest  of  faculty 
personnel,  rather  than  being  the  product  of  rigid 
administrative  format.  It  is,  of  course,  recognized 
that  the  University  has  a  special  responsibility  in 
meeting  the  State’s  needs  for  professional  personnel 
in  the  various  health  fields.  It  is  encouraging  that 
imaginative  consideration  is  being  given  by  faculty 
and  administrative  officers  toward  increasing  both  the 
size  and  effectiveness  of  our  health  programs  through 
expanding  enrollment,  faculty,  research  and  facilities. 

Dr.  Everett  D.  Palmatier  returns  full  time  to  his 
position  as  Kenan  Professor  of  Physics  in  September, 
1967,  after  more  than  ten  years  of  dedicated  admin¬ 
istrative  service,  first  as  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Physics  and  for  the  past  two  years  as  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  for  Advanced  Studies.  The  administrative 
duties  formally  carried  by  Dr.  Palmatier  have  been 
reassigned  to  other  officers  of  central  administration. 

On  University  Day,  October  12,  1966,  a  plaque 
was  presented  to  the  University  designating  Old 
East,  the  nation’s  oldest  State  university  building,  as 
a  "National  Historic  Landmark.”  University  Day 
was  also  the  occasion  for  the  installation  of  the 
undersigned  as  Chancellor. 

Another  notable  development  during  the  past 
year,  which  resulted  largely  from  student  initiative, 
was  the  Alumni-Student-Faculty  all-day  Conference 
held  at  Commencement,  the  theme  being,  "The  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Future.”  The  Conference  included 
three  panel  discussions  on  "Teaching  and  Research,” 
"Student  Life  at  the  University”  and  "The  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  State.”  Each  panel  included  students, 
faculty,  and  alumni  participation.  The  frank  and 
enthusiastic  participation  by  more  than  100  atten¬ 
dants  at  the  Conference  attest  the  success  of  this 
important  innovation. 


STUDENTS 


Enrollment  for  the  fall  semester,  1966,  was 
13,352,  an  increase  of  7.5  percent  over  the  fall  sem¬ 
ester,  1965,  and  included  students  from  99  of  the 
100  counties  in  the  State,  from  all  of  the  50  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  three  United  States 
possessions,  and  from  53  foreign  countries. 


The  fall,  1966,  enrollment  by  level  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  by  curricular  categories  was  distributed 
as  follows: 

Academic  Areas  Health  Areas  Totals 


Undergraduate .  8,782  (93%)  710  (  7%)  9,492  (  71%) 

Graduate .  2,471  (86%)  403  (  14%)  2,874  (  22%) 

Post-baccalaureate 

Professional .  309  (52%)  477  (48%)  986  (  7%) 


11,762  (88%)  1,590  (  12%)  13,352  (  100%) 

(Not  included  in  the  above  figures  were  804  degree  credit  students 
in  the  Evening  College  and  in  Grad-Educ  Centers  in  Charlotte, 
Winston-Salem,  Fayetteville,  Raleigh,  Greensboro,  and  Chapel  Hill. 
Including  these  students,  the  total  enrollment  for  the  fall  semester, 
1966,  was  14,156.) 

The  quality  of  entering  students,  as  measured  by 
the  average  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board’s  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  continues  to 
improve.  Mean  scores  for  the  class  entering  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1966,  were  S.A.T.  Verbal,  560  (547  in 
1965),  and  S.A.T.  Math,  592  (585  in  1965),  a 
total  of  1152,  as  compared  with  1132  in  1965,  and 
1119  in  1964.  More  than  76.4%  were  graduated  in 
the  top  quarter  of  their  secondary  school  class.  As 
would  be  expected,  the  high  quality  of  entering 
students  is  reflected  in  improvement  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  undergraduate  students.  In  September, 
1966,  only  99  of  the  preceding  year’s  freshmen 
(4.4%)  and  96  sophomores  (4.7%)  were  ineligible 
to  continue  in  school.  Only  two  years  ago  freshman 
ineligibility  was  7%.  Another  indication  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  performance  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  is 
the  fact  that  788  students  achieved  Dean’s  List  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  fall  semester  of  1966,  as  compared  with 
618  the  preceding  year. 

The  Honors  Program,  which  in  recent  years  has 
become  of  increasing  importance  in  the  University, 
experienced  further  significant  developments  during 
the  past  year.  In  February,  1967,  Professor  Daniel 
W.  Patterson  was  appointed  Associate  Dean  of  Hon¬ 
ors  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  the  first  time  establish¬ 
ing  overall  direction  in  undergraduate  honors  pro¬ 
grams. 

Under  his  direction,  plans  are  already  under  way 
for  extensive  reevaluation  of  undergraduate  honors, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  honors  courses,  and 
further  extension  of  the  impact  of  honors  programs 
upon  larger  numbers  of  undergraduates.  This  past 
year  66  students  enrolled  in  the  freshman  honors 
program,  of  whom  36  were  graduates  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  public  high  schools,  14  from  out-of-state  public 
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schools,  and  12  from  private  preparatory  schools. 
Enrollment  in  the  special  "A”  sections,  reserved  for 
undergraduates  of  high  academic  performance,  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase,  with  1,603  students  enrolled  in 
96  special  "A”  sections,  as  compared  with  1,276  in 
81  sections  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  June,  1967,  Commencement,  72  seniors 
graduated  with  honors  (17  with  highest  honors), 
as  compared  with  45  at  the  1966  Commencement. 

The  numbers  of  graduating  seniors  entering 
graduate  and  professional  schools  increases  each 
year.  Almost  40  percent  of  the  graduating  class  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  in  some  80  graduate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools.  University  seniors  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  successful  in  winning  scholarship  and  fellow¬ 
ship  awards  in  national  competition,  including  17 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships  (tenth  highest  in  the 
nation),  15  National  Defense  Education  Act  Fel¬ 
lowships,  two  Morehead  Fellowships,  one  Danforth 
Fellowship  and  one  Fulbright  Award. 

The  University  was  honored  during  the  past  year 
by  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  the  President  of  the  Student  Body  to  a 
national  committee  to  inquire  into  the  operational 
procedures  of  CIA.  Robert  Travis,  as  the  only  stu¬ 
dent  member  of  the  committee,  represents  the  na¬ 
tional  student  community. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  past 
year  in  improving  communication  among  students, 
faculty,  and  administrative  officials  toward  our  com¬ 
mon  objective  of  improving  and  enriching  under¬ 
graduate  education  at  the  University.  The  Chancellor 
initiated  a  bi-weekly  conference  with  the  President 
of  the  Student  Body,  his  assistant,  and  several  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers.  Also  a  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  student  leaders,  faculty  and  administrative  officers 
was  held  at  which  time  University  matters  were 
explored  and  discussed  informally. 

At  the  October  conference  of  faculty,  students, 
and  administrative  officers  held  at  the  Betsy-Jeff- 
Penn  Conference  Center  at  Reidsville  on  the  theme, 
"The  Students’  Role  in  University  Policy-Making,” 
a  frank  exchange  of  views  took  place  on  this  matter 
of  wide  University  interest.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
students  are  now  represented  on  many  University 
committees,  including  the  Scholarship  Committee, 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee,  Faculty-Student 


Committee  on  Teaching  and  the  Curriculum,  the 
Book  Store  Committee,  and,  in  addition,  participate 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  in  the  consideration  of  virtually 
all  matters  affecting  student  life. 

A  significant  inter-University  conference  was  held 
at  Chapel  Hill  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  exploring  campus  strain 
as  related  to  mental  health,  a  matter  of  increasing 
importance  and  concern  to  all  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  It  was  clear  from  this  conference  that  the 
University  in  Chapel  Hill  was  in  the  forefront  of 
institutions  in  this  area  in  providing  preventive  pro¬ 
fessional  counseling  and  clinical  services  to  students. 

Especially  notable  among  the  innovations  during 
this  past  year  was  the  "Experimental  College”  held 
in  the  spring  semester,  in  which  more  than  400 
students  and  approximately  40  faculty  members  par¬ 
ticipated.  These  non-credit  seminars  were  taught  on 
a  voluntary  basis  by  faculty  members  in  addition  to 
their  full  academic  responsibilities.  This  was  an  ex¬ 
citing  intellectual  venture  and  added  a  flexibility  to 
the  regular  academic  curricula  which  was  valuable 
to  all  participants. 

The  State  Affairs  Committee  of  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  University  to  the  State  during  the  past 
year.  Under  its  sponsorship,  University  students  ap¬ 
peared  before  civic  clubs  in  scores  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  and  towns,  from  Asheville  to  Wilmington, 
to  explain  and  interpret  the  University  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  its  budget  needs  to  the  people  of  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

University  students  have  shown  themselves  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  great  variety  of  the  nation’s  needs. 
The  University  in  Chapel  Hill  led  all  other  colleges 
in  the  Southeast  in  recruits  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  Inter-Fraternity  Council  sponsored  a  Blood  Bank 
program  with  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 
with  large  student  participation. 

During  1966-67,  the  University  provided  a  larger 
number  of  applicants  for  Air  Force  Officer  Training 
School  than  any  other  college  in  the  nation  and 
graduated  more  officers  for  the  United  States  Navy 
than  any  institution  other  than  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

The  Carolina  Forum  had  an  unusually  successful 
year,  bringing  to  the  campus  such  outstanding  speak- 
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ers  as  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  Senators 
Jacob  Javits,  Mike  Mansfield  and  Edward  Kennedy. 
In  each  case,  the  speakers  attracted  overflow  audi¬ 
ences  and  stimulated  large  student  interest  in  na¬ 
tional  and  world  affairs.  The  1967  Fine  Arts  Festi¬ 
val  with  the  theme,  "Interchange:  The  University 
and  the  Arts,”  brought  to  the  campus  in  April  a 
number  of  outstanding  speakers  and  presentations, 
including  Pulitzer  prizewinning  poet  W.  D.  Snod¬ 
grass,  drama  critic  Henry  Hewes  of  The  Saturday 
Review,  Lukas  Foss,  composer  and  conductor  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  the  Merce  Cun¬ 
ningham  Company  of  Dancers. 

With  the  support  of  the  Smith  Richardson  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  University  will  hold  a  conference  in  the 
fall  of  1967,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor 
Rollie  Tillman  of  the  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  on  the  theme  "Leadership  for  the  1980’s.” 
Also  with  the  support  of  the  Richardson  Foundation, 
the  University  will  inaugurate  during  the  coming 
year  an  interesting  program  designed  to  acquaint 
undergraduate  students  with  the  opportunities  for 
roles  of  leadership  and  service  in  fields  of  business, 
finance,  and  public  service.  This  program  of  Richard¬ 
son  Fellows  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Samuel  Wells  of  the  Department  of  History. 

For  the  second  successive  year  the  Daily  Tar 
Heel  won  the  "Pacemaker  Award”  for  overall  ex¬ 
cellence,  awarded  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Collegiate  Press. 

The  Residential  Colleges  made  excellent  prog¬ 
ress  during  the  past  year.  Innovations  included  the 
offering  of  a  number  of  regular  classes  in  some  of 
the  colleges,  formal  dedication  of  Morrison  College, 
and  a  visit  to  the  University  in  March  by  the  Sir 
Walter  Cabinet,  composed  of  the  wives  of  legislators 
and  State  officials,  all  of  whom  were  made  "Hon¬ 
orary  Housemothers”  of  Morrison  College. 

The  year  1966-67  v/as  another  good  year  for  the 
University’s  intercollegiate  team.  As  in  recent  years, 
the  University  fielded  teams  in  twelve  varsity  and 
freshman  sports.  Regrettably,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Con¬ 
ference  in  May  ruled  that  freshmen  may  compete 
in  varsity  athletics  in  all  sports  except  football  and 
basketball.  The  University  was  strongly  opposed  to 
this  action,  since  it  believes  that  athletic  programs 


should  be  maintained  so  as  to  make  possible  a  maxi¬ 
mum  participation  by  the  largest  number  of  students 
in  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  University  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  continue  to  field  freshman  teams  if  sched¬ 
ules  can  be  arranged.  The  basketball  team  won  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  championship,  the  East¬ 
ern  Regional  NCAA  championship,  and  finished 
fourth  nationally.  Again,  the  tennis  team  won  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  championship,  and  the 
University  was  second  to  Maryland  in  the  Carmi¬ 
chael  Cup  competition  for  excellence  in  all  varsity 
sports. 

The  University’s  need  for  more  tennis  courts  and 
additional  playing  fields  grows  more  acute  with  the 
passing  of  each  year.  Fortunately,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  1967  appropriated  approximately  $350,000 
for  such  purposes,  and  the  University  expects  in  the 
near  future  to  increase  its  playing  fields  for  students. 

The  University,  within  its  resources  and  with 
the  continuing  interest  and  generous  contributions 
of  a  number  of  benefactors,  continues  to  respond  to 
the  financial  needs  of  its  students.  In  1966-67,  1,241 
students  were  awarded  scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$382,489  (this  does  not  include  those  not  awarded 
by  the  University,  such  as  Brooks  and  Morehead 
Scholarships,  nor  does  it  include  athletic  grants-in- 
aid  awarded  to  174  student  athletes).  During  the 
year,  1,332  students  borrowed  $833,731  from  Stu¬ 
dent  Loan  Funds,  and  more  than  800  students  held 
part-time  jobs  from  which  they  earned  approximately 
$350,000. 


FACULTY 


In  the  fall  of  1966,  full-time  faculty  members 
numbered  more  than  1,000.  Between  July  1,  1966, 
and  June  30,  1967  (see  appendix),  the  President  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ap¬ 
proved  appointment  of  3  deans,  24  professors,  37 
associate  professors,  and  87  assistant  professors; 
there  were  8  retirements,  6  deaths,  and  40  resigna¬ 
tions. 

Professor  C.  Arden  Miller  was  appointed  Vice 
Chancellor,  Health  Sciences;  Professor  James  C.  Ing¬ 
ram  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School; 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Williams  was  appointed  Acting  Business 
Manager;  Mr.  James  Cansler  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Men;  Professor  Walter  Sedelow  was  named  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Library  Science. 

Faculty  promotions  included  28  to  the  rank  of 
professor,  58  to  associate  professor,  and  33  to  assist¬ 
ant  professor. 

During  the  past  year,  many  members  of  the 
faculty  have  received  honors  and  distinctions  which 
bring  credit  to  them,  their  departments,  and  the 
University.  Illustrative  of  these  are  the  following: 

Miss  Martha  Clyde  Davis  received  the  Lucile 
Petry  Leone  Outstanding  Nurse-Teacher  Award  by 
the  National  League  for  Nursing;  Professor  Ruth 
Fink  received  the  Honor  Award  of  the  Southern 
District  of  the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation;  Professor  Ber¬ 
nard  Greenberg  received  the  Bronfman  Prize  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association;  Professor 
Jacques  Hardre  was  awarded  the  Knight’s  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor;  Professor  H.  Neill  Kirkman 
received  the  E.  Mead  Johnson  Award  for  Pediatric 
Research;  Professor  Lucy  S.  Morgan  received  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women  Award; 
Kenan  Professor  Oscar  K.  Rice  won  the  Florida 
Section  Award  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Professors  Henry  Boren  and  John  Schnorrenberg 
were  the  recipients  of  fellowships  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities;  Professor  Henry  H. 
Dearman  was  awarded  a  Senior  Post-doctoral  Fellow¬ 
ship  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  Professors 
Richard  C.  Jarnagin  and  Philip  Stadter  were  the 
recipients  of  Guggenheim  Fellowships. 

Honorary  degrees  were  awarded  to  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty:  Professor  Kenneth  M.  Brinkhous 
was  awarded  a  Doctor  of  Science  degree  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  Professor  Norman  Eliason  was 
awarded  a  Doctor  of  Letters  degree  at  Luther  Col¬ 
lege;  Professor  Richard  H.  Fogle  was  awarded  a 
Doctor  of  Letters  degree  at  Hamilton  College;  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  K.  Russell  was  awarded  a  Doctor  of  Letters 
degree  at  Davidson  College;  Professor  J.  Carlyle  Sit- 
terson  was  awarded  a  Doctor  of  Letters  degree  at 
the  University  of  Chattanooga. 

Professor  E.  M.  Adams  became  President-Elect 
of  the  Southern  Society  for  Philosophy  and  Psychol¬ 
ogy;  Professor  C.  S.  Blyth  was  elected  President  of 


the  American  College  of  Sports  Medicine;  Paddison 
Professor  T.  R.  S.  Broughton  was  elected  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  British  Society  of  Roman 
Studies;  Professor  Claude  S.  George  was  elected 
President  of  the  Southern  Management  Association; 
Professor  John  Gulick  was  elected  Vice  President  of 
the  Southern  Anthropological  Society  for  1967-68; 
Dean  Maurice  W.  Lee  was  elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research;  Professor  Hubert  M. 
Martin  was  elected  President  of  the  North  Carolina 
Classical  Association;  Professor  Albert  Radford  was 
President  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Botanical 
Club. 

Professor  James  P.  Collman  received  national 
recognition  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
his  research  in  nitrogen  chemistry;  Professor  O.  B. 
Hardison  received  the  Haskins  Medal  for  the  out¬ 
standing  book  in  medieval  studies,  Christian  Rite 
and  Medieval  Drama ;  Professor  Robert  Howard  had 
a  one-man  show  of  his  sculpture  at  the  Marks  Gallery 
in  New  York;  Professor  C.  B.  Robson  was  honored 
by  a  Festschrift  written  by  former  students  and  schol¬ 
arly  colleagues;  Professor  Joseph  W.  Straley  was 
named  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Center  for  Research  in  College  Instruction  of  Science 
and  Mathematics. 

A  number  of  scholarly  meetings  and  institutes 
were  held  on  campus,  among  them,  "Conference  on 
Combinatorial  Mathematics  and  Its  Applications,” 
"Conference  on  the  Computer  and  Research  in  the 
Humanities,”  "Summer  Institute  of  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Studies,”  and  the  "Thirty-sixth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Physical 
Anthropologists.” 

Scores  of  members  of  the  faculty  served  as  edi¬ 
tors,  managing  editors,  or  on  the  board  of  editors 
of  a  variety  of  scholarly  journals  and  publications, 
too  numerous  to  enumerate  here.  Moreover,  faculty 
members  continued  to  evidence  active  research 
through  the  publication  of  scores  of  books  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  scholarly  articles,  as  well  as  appearances  on 
the  programs  of  more  than  a  hundred  professional 
and  scholarly  meetings. 

The  Tanner  Awards  for  distinguished  undergrad¬ 
uate  teaching  were  presented  to  Professors  Bernard 
Boyd  (Religion),  Robert  Mann  (Mathematics), 
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Paul  J.  Pinckney  (History),  and  Walter  Spearman 
(Journalism).  Professor  George  V.  Taylor  (History) 
won  the  Nicholas  Salgo  Award  for  distinguished  un¬ 
dergraduate  teaching,  and  Professor  William  B.  Ay- 
cock  (Law)  was  the  recipient  of  the  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  Award. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


There  have  been  new  chairmen  in  several  de¬ 
partments.  Wilton  E.  Mason  became  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Music;  D.  G.  Basile  will  succeed 
J.  D.  Eyre  as  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geog¬ 
raphy;  W.  J.  DeSua  will  succeed  W.  P.  Friederich 
as  Chairman  of  the  Comparative  Literature  Curricu¬ 
lum;  Samuel  S.  Hill  and  George  Nicholson  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  new  terms  as  departmental  Chairmen  in 
Religion  and  Statistics,  respectively;  A.  E.  Stiven  be¬ 
comes  acting  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Zo¬ 
ology  succeeding  Eugene  Lehman,  and  Maria  Tsia- 
pera  becomes  acting  Chairman  in  Linguistics  suc¬ 
ceeding  J.  R.  Gaskin;  W.  F.  Little  will  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  for 
the  year,  during  the  leave  of  Eugen  Merzbacher. 

The  Faculty-Student  Committee  on  Teaching  and 
the  Curriculum  proposed  for  the  faculty’s  considera¬ 
tion  a  "Pass-Fail”  grading  system.  After  careful  study 
by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  General  College 
and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  this  proposal 
with  some  modifications  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
Council  to  begin  with  the  fall  semester  of  1967. 
This  system  will  enable  a  student  at  the  junior-senior 
year  to  take  one  course  a  semester  outside  his  major 
field,  up  to  a  maximum  of  four  courses  among  his 
junior-senior  courses.  It  is  hoped  that  this  experiment 
will  result  in  many  students  venturing  into  academic 
fields  which  they  might  otherwise  neglect  because  of 
possible  adverse  impact  on  grades  and  quality  points. 

The  University  is  cooperating  with  Fayetteville 
State  College  with  the  major  objective  of  strength¬ 
ening  developing  institutions,  the  program  being 
supported  by  a  Title  III  grant  of  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Act.  Provision  will  be  made  for  Fayetteville 
State  faculty  members  to  take  graduate  work  at  the 
University  and  for  University  faculty  members  to 


give  lectures  at  Fayetteville  State  College. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  major  expansion  in  its  continuation  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  including  the  Executive  Program, 
short  courses,  adult  education  programs,  and  special¬ 
ized  business  and  research  services. 

In  the  School  of  Education,  new  curricula  have 
been  developed  in  college  teaching,  with  primary 
emphasis  upon  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  com¬ 
munity  colleges  and  also  a  curriculum  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counseling.  Plans  are  under  way  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  program  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
and  for  a  new  graduate  program  in  School  Psychol¬ 
ogy.  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  pro¬ 
viding  support  for  the  fifth  year  program  in  teacher 
education  for  elementary  teachers  and  for  a  summer 
institute  for  public  school  teachers  working  with  the 
fifth  year  program. 

The  School  of  Journalism  conducted  an  extensive 
evaluation  of  its  course  offerings,  carried  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  research  programs  for  the  North  Carolina 
Press,  and  held  a  seminar  for  teachers  of  journalism 
in  secondary  schools. 

Members  of  the  Law  faculty  served  in  a  consul¬ 
tative  and  research  capacity  many  agencies  of  the 
State  and  federal  governments.  In  keeping  with 
national  trends,  beginning  in  June,  1967,  the  J.  D. 
was  awarded  to  all  graduates  already  holding  a  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree.  A  gift  in  honor  of  the  late  William 
Holderness  is  enabling  the  Law  School  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  moot  court  program. 

Margaret  Kalp  concluded  three  years  of  service 
as  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Library  Science, 
and  the  University  is  grateful  for  her  dedicated  ser¬ 
vice  during  these  years.  Severe  space  limitations  have 
prevented  the  School  from  enlarging  its  enrollment 
as  it  would  like  to  do  to  meet  the  great  need  for 
professional  library  personnel.  It  is  hoped  that  while 
these  space  limitations  will  continue  during  the  next 
year,  there  is  good  prospect  that  thereafter  the  Uni¬ 
versity  may  move  rapidly,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dean  Walter  A.  Sedelow,  who  became  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Library  Science  in  June,  to  enlarge  its 
enrollment  and  extend  its  services  in  the  field  of 
Library  Science. 

In  the  School  of  Social  Work,  curriculum  study 
and  revision  have  been  under  way  during  the  past 
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year  to  provide  a  program  which  gives  emphasis 
and  specialization  to  primary  competence  in  the 
practice  of  casework,  group  work,  or  community  or¬ 
ganization  methods.  A  school-agency  committee  has 
been  established  to  enhance  collaborative  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  the 
field  of  social  work  practice.  While  still  working 
under  an  extremely  critical  space  limitation,  the 
School  of  Social  Work  is  making  plans  for  a  con¬ 
tinual  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  has 
also  substantially  enlarged  its  faculty  for  the  coming 
year. 

Important  new  graduate  programs  were  initiated 
during  the  past  year.  Ph.D.  programs  in  Bio-Medical 
Engineering  and  Bio-Medical  Mathematics,  Infor¬ 
mation  Science  and  Marine  Science  have  all  been 
carefully  developed,  after  thorough  study  by  faculty 
committees,  and  have  been  approved  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  awaiting  only  final  approval  at  the  consoli¬ 
dated  University  level.  Also,  a  new  graduate  minor 
program  in  Water  Resources,  in  cooperation  with 
North  Carolina  State  University,  and  a  new  minor 
program  in  Neuro-Biology  have  been  approved  by 
the  Administrative  Board.  A  new  major  in  Classical 
Archaeology  at  the  doctoral  level  has  been  devel¬ 
oped,  and  there  have  been  major  revisions  and  en¬ 
largements  in  several  existing  programs  at  both  the 
masters  and  doctoral  levels.  In  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  programs  in  student  personnel  services  in  high¬ 
er  education  and  in  vocational  rehabilitation  have 
been  instituted. 

Financial  support  of  graduate  students  has  in¬ 
creased  impressively  in  recent  years.  Again,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  received  the  maximum  number  of  NDEA 
Title  IV  Fellowships,  85  for  1967.  The  heavy  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  applications  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  rise  in  enrollment  in  the  graduate  school  have 
created  a  critical  space  problem  in  the  graduate  of¬ 
fice.  It  is  hoped  that  some  improvement  may  be 
achieved  here  in  the  next  year. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  occupied  its  new  re¬ 
search  center  and  brought  distinction  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  being  awarded  on  June  26,  1967,  a  five- 
year  grant  of  $3,500,000  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Dental  Research  in  support  of  a  Dental  Research 
Center  in  the  Southeast. 


In  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  faculty  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  extensive  examination  of  the  curriculum 
with  the  hope  that  from  this  study  there  will  even¬ 
tuate  an  improved  and  more  flexible  curriculum  in 
medical  education.  The  Medical  School  has  extended 
its  cooperation  with  community  health  planning 
centers  throughout  the  State.  Affiliation  agreements 
were  completed  with  the  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Greensboro  and  the  Charlotte  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Charlotte,  and  valuable  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts  were  conducted  at  Morganton  and  in  Franklin 
County.  William  L.  Ivey  became  Director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital;  Dr.  George  P. 
Manire  became  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Bac¬ 
teriology,  succeeding  Dr.  D.  A.  MacPherson,  who 
had  served  with  distinction  in  this  position  for  many 
years;  Dr.  Colin  G.  Thomas  became  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Surgery,  succeeding  Dr.  Nathan 
A.  Womack,  who  has  given  outstanding  leadership 
to  this  important  department  since  1951. 

The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Harry  McGaughey, 
who  only  recently  joined  the  University  as  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
necessitates  a  new  search  for  this  important  chair¬ 
manship,  along  with  the  Departments  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  for  which  chairmen  are  now  being 
sought. 

In  the  Nursing  School,  Dean  Elizabeth  Kemble 
expressed  her  desire  to  relinquish  the  deanship,  a 
position  she  has  held  with  distinction  since  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  School  of  Nursing  in  1949-  Under 
Dean  Kemble’s  leadership,  the  School  of  Nursing 
achieved  national  standing  and  made  invaluable  con¬ 
tributions  to  nursing  education  and  service  in  North 
Carolina.  After  a  careful  search,  a  special  faculty 
committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Lucy  Conant  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  and 
she  will  assume  the  responsibility  January  1,  1968. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  continued  to  make 
valuable  staff  additions  and  to  expand  its  programs 
of  research  and  education,  with  the  view  to  educat¬ 
ing  more  critically  needed  personnel  for  the  pro¬ 
fession.  During  the  year,  an  accreditation  visit  was 
made  and  the  School  received  commendation  for  its 
impressive  educational  progress. 

In  the  School  of  Public  Health,  several  depart¬ 
mental  chairmanships  changed  during  the  year.  Dr. 
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Earl  Siegel  was  appointed  Chairman  of  die  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health;  Dr.  Robert  N. 
Wilson  became  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Mental  Healdi;  and  Dr.  Morris  Schaefer  was  named 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Ad¬ 
ministration,  succeeding  the  late  Dr.  Robert  E.  Coker, 

Jr- 

Important  new  construction  in  the  health  area 
will  enable  die  University  to  extend  greatly  its  ser¬ 
vices  to  society.  The  Ambulatory  Patient  wing  to 
the  hospital  is  moving  ahead  rapidly.  The  Elizabeth 
Scott  Carrington  Hall,  School  of  Nursing,  and  the 
Dental  Education  Center  will  soon  be  under  con¬ 
tract,  and  soon  thereafter  it  is  hoped  that  the  Basic 
Sciences  Building  and  the  Health  Division  Library 
will  be  under  construction. 

The  Institute  of  Fisheries  was  renamed  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Marine  Sciences  as  a  more  accurate  designa¬ 
tion  reflecting  the  broader  scope  of  its  activities.  The 
construction  of  the  new  laboratory  building,  The 
Robert  E.  Coker  Hall,  was  begun  in  December,  1966. 
The  Institute  continues  its  active  research  on  marine 
life  and  the  oceanography  of  estuarine  systems  in 
North  Carolina.  The  Institute  also  experienced  an 
expanded  usage  by  students  and  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  as  well  as  of  other  colleges  in  North  Carolina. 

The  University  Press  continued  its  major  con¬ 
tributions  to  scholarly  publishing  during  the  year 
by  issuing  57  titles,  39  of  its  own  selection,  and  18 
titles  in  the  University’s  four  monographic  series. 
Moreover,  it  has  experienced  the  largest  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  in  its  history  and  met  goals  set  in  1962 
with  the  aid  of  the  Ford  Foundation  grant  to:  (1) 
publish  49  to  50  titles  a  year,  exclusive  of  mono¬ 
graphs,  (2)  reach  a  sales  volume  of  between  $400,000 
and  $500,000  a  year,  and  (3)  develop  a  full  staff 
organization  headed  by  competent  professionals. 

The  Population  Center  in  a  brief  period  of  its 
history  has  already  achieved  national  stature,  and 
through  research,  conferences  and  institutes,  is  bring¬ 
ing  to  bear  the  resources  of  the  varied  academic  dis¬ 
ciplines  to  this  important  world  problem.  The  Child 
Development  Center,  although  not  yet  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  with  the  prospect  of  major  federal  support, 
gives  great  promise  of  making  important  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  research  on  biological  and  be¬ 
havioral  problems  of  children’s  development. 


The  Institute  of  Government  had  an  unusually 
busy  year.  In  addition  to  its  regular  schools,  confer¬ 
ences,  seminars,  and  workshops  for  city,  county,  and 
state  officials,  it  completed  extensive  staff  work  for 
legislative  study  commissions  in  these  fields:  legisla¬ 
tive  research;  courts;  election  laws;  University  of 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Trustees;  and  criminal  laws. 
New  programs  were  developed  in  a  number  of  fields. 
More  than  8,500  individuals  were  enrolled  in  the 
Institute’s  programs.  The  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science  will  have  enlarged  functions  under 
the  NSF  Center  of  Excellence  grant.  The  University 
is  appreciative  of  the  leadership  of  Richard  Simpson 
as  Acting  Director  and  looks  forward  confidently  to 
an  extension  of  the  Institute’s  research  role  under 
its  new  Director,  James  W.  Prothro. 

The  1966  Summer  Session  had  a  total  enrollment 
of  10,767,  slightly  less  than  the  enrollment  for  1965. 
The  experience  of  the  past  several  years  indicates 
that  enrollment  has  reached  a  plateau,  and  barring 
unforeseen  developments  is  not  likely  to  change  ap¬ 
preciably  in  the  next  years.  This  is  in  accord  with 
national  trends  in  summer  enrollment.  Instruction 
was  offered  in  32  departments  and  schools,  the  most 
extensive  offerings  and  the  largest  enrollments  being 
in  Education,  English,  History,  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Sociology  and  Romance  Languages.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  special  programs  were  offered  for  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  supervisors,  for  high  school  teachers 
of  mathematics  and  science,  for  teachers  of  art, 
Spanish,  enconomics  and  speech  therapy,  and  for 
high  school  students  and  teachers  in  choral  work, 
dramatic  art,  and  radio  and  television.  For  the  second 
summer,  the  University  conducted  an  Upward  Bound 
program  for  high  school  students  from  low  income 
families  in  Orange  and  Chatham  counties. 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


The  University  Library  during  the  past  year  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  its  holdings  and  extended  its 
services  to  the  growing  University  community.  One 
need  only  remember  the  last  expansion  of  the  Wilson 
Library  was  in  1952  to  realize  the  critical  space  limi¬ 
tation  under  which  the  University  library  has  func- 
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tioned  these  recent  years. 

The  beginning  of  construction  for  the  new  under¬ 
graduate  library  and  the  prospects  for  its  completion 
by  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester,  1968,  means 
that  the  coming  year  will  be  the  last  under  such  a 
critical  shortage  of  space.  The  new  undergraduate 
library,  providing  space  for  100,000  volumes  and 
for  complete  open  stack  accessibility  to  students,  will 
permit  reading  and  study  opportunities  for  our  un¬ 
dergraduates  that  have  not  been  present  for  many 
years. 

As  the  number  of  graduate  programs  and  the 
size  of  the  University’s  graduate  enrollment  have 
both  increased  over  these  recent  years,  the  needs  for 
financial  support  for  research  materials  have  natur¬ 
ally  been  accentuated.  A  graduate  student  enrollment 
of  approximately  3,000  students  in  61  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  makes  pressing  the  need  for  greater  financial 
support.  In  order  to  enrich  the  library’s  research  re¬ 
sources,  the  University  allocated  $56,000  from  ND- 
EA  Title  IV  funds  during  the  past  year. 

In  an  attempt  to  facilitate  the  prompt  cataloging 
of  new  acquisitions  and  the  making  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  available  promptly  to  other  libraries,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  now  participating  in  a  national  program  in 
cataloging  established  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  program  will  provide  full 
cataloging  information  for  approximately  nine-tenths 
of  the  materials  which  a  research  library,  such  as 
the  Wilson  Library,  will  require.  In  order  to  make 
maximum  use  of  this  new  service,  the  University 
library  has  changed  its  method  of  classifying  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  Dewey  decimal  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  system.  This  new  program  will  result  in  a  far 
more  effective  use  of  professional  personnel  in  re¬ 
search  libraries,  greatly  reducing  the  commitment  to 
the  cataloging  function. 

The  library  has  continued  its  investigations  on 
the  possible  application  of  electronic  data  processing 
to  the  library,  which  were  initiated  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 


RESEARCH 


The  University  was  awarded  451  research  and 
training  grants  and  contracts  during  the  past  year, 


as  compared  with  405  in  1965-66.  The  total  value 
of  all  grants  and  contracts  amounted  to  $24,058,499, 
with  $16,185,045  (includes  $4,995,000  Center  of 
Excellence  grant)  awarded  for  research  purposes  and 
$7,873,454  for  training  purposes.  Ninety-six  of  the 
45 1  awards  were  made  by  State  and  private  agencies, 
the  remainder  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  University  Research  Council,  with  funds 
made  available  from  the  State  ($40,000),  the  Alumni 
Annual  Giving  Program  ($27,000),  and  the  Smith 
Fund  ($4,900),  awarded  a  number  of  relatively 
small  but  effective  grants  to  faculty  members  and 
advanced  graduate  students. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Gifts,  grants,  and  bequests  received  in  1966-67 
amounted  to  $3,652,605.44.  Alumni  Annual  Giving, 
in  its  fifteenth  year,  had  its  most  successful  year. 
Major  contributory  factors  were  the  significant  anni¬ 
versary  gifts  made  by  the  Classes  of  1917  and  1927. 
In  addition,  the  Educational,  Journalism,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Foundations  all  experienced  increases  during  the 
year. 

Foundation  support  included  the  second  of  the 
five  grants  of  $1,000,000  from  the  William  R.  Kenan, 
Jr.  Charitable  Trust.  Additional  sizable  grants  for 
research,  fellowships,  and  scholarships  were  received 
from  other  foundations,  including  Carnegie,  Doris 
Duke,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Mellon,  Kress,  Richardson, 
Morehead  and  Taconic  Foundations. 

The  University  continues  to  benefit  from  the 
dedicated  work  of  hundreds  of  its  alumni  and  friends 
who  contribute  time,  energy,  and  money  to  the  De¬ 
velopment  Program.  While  it  is  impossible  to  men¬ 
tion  them  all,  it  is  appropriate  to  indicate  those  who 
held  major  responsibilities  in  the  Program  during 
the  past  year: 

Marvin  B.  Koonce,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  Alumni  Annual 
Giving 

John  Manning,  Chairman  of  the  Bequest  Committee 

J.  C.  Cowan,  Jr.,  President  of  Business  Foundation 

Dr.  Cleon  W.  Sanders,  President  of  Dental 
Foundation 

John  S.  May,  President  of  Educational  Foundation 
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Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Chairman  of  Friends  of 
Library 

Vermont  Royster,  President  of  Alumni  Association 
Holt  McPherson,  President  of  Journalism 
Foundation 

Don  McCoy,  President  of  Law  Alumni 
Albert  J.  Ellis,  President  of  Law  Foundation 
Howard  Holderness,  President  of  Medical 
Foundation 

Mrs.  George  L.  Carrington,  Chairman  of  Nursing 
School  Committee 

R.  B.  Hall,  President  of  Pharmaceutical  Foundation 
Hubert  Philpott,  President  of  Ram,  Incorporated 
Dr.  John  Chambliss,  President  of  Medical  Alumni 
W.  F.  Algary,  President  of  Medical  Parents  Club 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  University’s  173rd  Commencement  was  held 
June  3-5,  1967,  with  1,430  baccalaureate  degrees 
awarded,  72  of  them  with  honors  or  with  highest 
honors,  and  610  graduate  or  professional  degrees. 
During  the  year,  July  1,  1966 — June  30,  1967,  a 
total  of  2,029  baccalaureate  degrees  and  1,209  grad¬ 
uate  or  professional  degrees  were  awarded.  Honor¬ 
ary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  Josef  Albers,  Gor¬ 
don  Williams  Blackwell,  Archibald  Kimbrough  Da¬ 
vis,  Oscar  Ross  Ewing,  and  Asa  Timothy  Spaulding. 


EXTENSION 


CONCLUSION 


The  University  extended  its  instructional  and 
research  services  to  thousands  of  North  Carolinians 
through  a  variety  of  programs.  Conferences  and 
training  programs  on  Civil  Defense  were  conducted 
in  a  number  of  communities.  Adult  education  work¬ 
shops,  seminars  on  leadership,  and  off-campus  class 
instruction  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses 
were  offered  in  a  number  of  towns  and  cities.  Fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  courses  were  available  in  the 
Evening  College  to  students  within  community  range 
of  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Education  distrib¬ 
uted  more  than  7,000  films  to  360  public  schools, 
where  they  were  seen  by  an  estimated  135,000  stu¬ 
dents.  In  addition,  more  than  7,000  films  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  some  5,000  community  groups  and  were 
viewed  by  almost  200,000  persons.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  In-Service 
programs  in  English  and  mathematics  for  elementary 
teachers  were  organized  and  distributed  to  43  public 
school  administrative  units. 

Correspondence  course  instruction  enrolled  more 
than  2,000  persons  in  108  courses;  enrollees  came 
from  89  counties,  43  states,  and  8  foreign  countries. 
On  campus  short  courses  and  workshops  for  adults 
enrolled  more  than  9,100  persons  in  108  programs. 


As  a  result  of  administrative  changes  during  the 
preceding  year,  almost  all  positions  in  central  admin¬ 
istration  were  held  by  new  appointees.  Without  ex¬ 
ception,  my  administrative  colleagues  fulfilled  their 
new  responsibilities  effectively,  and  I  am  grateful 
to  them  for  the  many  contributions  they  have  made 
to  the  University.  Throughout  the  University,  deans, 
department  chairmen,  faculty,  and  staff  members 
have  met  the  challenges  of  larger  enrollments  and 
greater  responsibilities  cheerfully  and  with  credit  to 
the  University — albeit  in  many  instances  in  seriously 
inadequate  facilities.  Although  construction  under 
way  will  permit  some  improvement  in  our  critical 
space  situation,  this  is  still  from  one  to  two  years 
away.  Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  community  will  move  ahead  to  the  tasks  at  hand 
as  befits  a  University  that  has  never  measured  its 
willingness  to  serve  by  the  availability  of  resources. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


P'- 


Chancellor 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Faculty 

July  1,  1966— June  30,  1967 


Name  Administration 

C.  Hugh  Holman  . Provost 

James  C.  Ingram . Dean,  Graduate  School 

William  L.  Ivey  . Director,  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital 

Clifford  P.  Lyons  . Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

C.  Arden  Miller  . Vice-Chancellor,  Health  Sciences 

Walter  A.  Sedelow,  Jr . Dean,  Library  Science 

James  A.  Williams  . Acting  Business  Manager 


Distinguished  Professor 

Name  and  Title  School  or  Department 

J.  Stacy  Adams 

Reynolds  . Business  Administration 

William  B.  Aycock 

Kenan  .  Law 

Raj  C.  Bose 

Kenan  .  Statistics 

Norman  Eliason 

Kenan  . English 

Federico  Gil 

Kenan  . Political  Science 

John  B.  Graham 

Alumni  Distinguished  . Medicine 

Edward  McG.  Hedgpeth 

Taylor  Grandy  . Medicine 

Lara  G.  Hoggard 

Wm.  R.  Kenan,  Jr . Music 

Lewis  Leary 

Wm.  R.  Kenan,  Jr . English 

Norval  N.  Luxon 

Alumni  Distinguished  . Journalism 

George  E.  Mowry 

Wm.  R.  Kenan,  Jr . History 

Aldo  D.  Scaglione 

Wm.  R.  Kenan,  Jr . Romance  Languages 

Glendon  Schubert 

Wm.  R.  Kenan,  Jr . Political  Science 


Professor 


Joseph  L.  Blotner  . 

J.  Calvin  Callaghan  . 

Philip  W.  Cooke  . 

James  I.  Copeland  . 

James  H.  Crawford,  Jr. 
Alva  V.  Ebersole,  Jr.  ... 

Eugene  H.  Falk  . 

Robert  L.  Haig  . 


. English 

. English 

.  Social  Work 

. History 

. Physics 

.Romance  Languages 
.Romance  Languages 
. . English 


Name 


School  or  Department 


Amos  H.  Hawley  . 

Charles  S.  Johnson,  Jr.  . 
Albert  McL.  Mattocks  .. 

Lindsay  S.  Olive  . 

Melvin  C.  Poland  . 

Emeline  H.  Richardson 

Louis  Rubin,  Jr . 

Johann  Sonner  . 

Robert  B.  Watson  . 

Deil  S.  Wright  . 


. Sociology 

. Chemistry 

. Pharmacy 

. Botany 

. Law 

. Classics 

. English 

. Mathematics 

....Public  Health 
Political  Science 


Associate  Professor 


Arthur  Benavie  . 

Donald  L.  Brockington 

Elmer  F.  Chaffee  . 

Fogle  C.  Clark  . 

Benjamin  N.  Colby  .... 

Ron  W.  Davis  . 

Zane  E.  Eargle  . 

Elizabeth  M.  Edmands 
Orlando  F.  Gabriele  .... 

Charles  E.  Gearing  . 

Peter  Hammond  . 

Robert  S.  Headen . 

Robert  G.  Heyneman  .. 

Andrew  Hughes  . 

John  Thomas  Hughes  .. 

Jaroslav  F.  Hulka  . 

Sara  A.  Immerwahr  . 

Richard  J.  Kopec  . 

James  W.  Leasure  . 

Helmut  H.  F.  Lieth  . 

Douglas  C.  Long  . 

H.  Nelson  Lunn  . . 

Marie  J.  McIntyre  . 

Augustin  Maissen  . 

Elta  Mae  Mast  . 

Robert  L.  Ney  . 

Abdel  R.  Omran  . 

Steven  Polgar  . 

Robert  R.  Rehder  . 

Michael  D.  Resnik  . 

Marvin  Saltzman  . 

Stephen  M.  Shafroth  ... 

Marvin  N.  Silver  . 

Kinnard  P.  White  . 

Neil  M.  Wigley  . 

Janet  I.  Winecoff  . 

Harold  E.  Wyman  . 


.Business  Administration 

. Anthropology 

. Public  Health 

. Psychology 

. Anthropology 

. Education 

. Education 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

.Business  Administration 

. Art 

.Business  Administration 

. Mathematics 

. . Music 

. Public  Health 

. Public  Health 

. Art 

. Geography 

.Business  Administration 

. Botany 

. Philosophy 

.Business  Administration 

. Nursing 

. Romance  Languages 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. Anthropology 

.Business  Administration 

. Philosophy 

. Art 

. Physics 

. Physics 

. Education 

. . Mathematics 

. Romance  Languages 

.Business  Administration 


Assistant  Professor 


Richard  N.  Anderson  . 

Harold  L.  Andrews  . 

Dennis  R.  Appleyard  . 

Christopher  M.  Armitage 


. Medicine 

. Music 

Business  Administration 
. English 
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Name  School  or  Department 

Karl  E.  Bauman  . Public  Health 

Willard  K.  Bentz  . Medicine 

James  R.  Bradley  . Classics 

Michael  B.  Buckland  . Dentistry 

William  T.  Burke  . Linguistics,  Slavic  &  Orient.  Lang. 

Pablo  P.  Gil  Casado  . Romance  Languages 

Richard  M.  Courtney  . Dentistry 

Clyde  A.  Crego,  Jr . Medicine 

Richmond  D.  Crinkley  . English 

Harry  L.  Derr,  Jr . Medicine 

James  Ashton  Devereux  . English 

Kenneth  H.  Dudley  . Medicine 

Desmond  Peter  Ellis  . Sociology 

Gerald  W.  Fernald  . Medicine 

Peter  G.  Filene  . History 

John  R.  Frissora  . Romance  Languages 

Harold  L.  Glad  . Physical  Education 

William  H.  Graves  . Mathematics 

Ruth  Jane  Harris  . Nursing 

Anne  R.  Headley  . Political  Science 

Gordon  B.  Helmers  . Dentistry 

Robert  T.  Herrington  . Medicine 

Gary  M.  Hipps  . Education 

John  B.  Holt  . Romance  Languages 

Edward  S.  Howie  . Business  Administration 

Smart  M.  Huff  . Education 

William  D.  Ilgen  . Romance  Languages 

D.  Richard  litis  . Mathematics 

Arnold  D.  Kaluzny  . Public  Health 

Edward  D.  Kennedy  . English 

Robert  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Jr . English 

Donald  R.  Kramer  . Dentistry 

Edward  J.  Ludwig  . Physics 

Maxwell  McCombs  . Journalism 

Peter  L.  McNamara  . English 

Robert  S.  Mayo  . Germanic  Languages 

Siegfried  E.  Mews  . Germanic  Languages 

Thomas  J.  Meyer  . Chemistry 

Andre  S.  Michalski  . Romance  Languages 

Helmut  C.  Mueller  . Zoology 

Stanley  A.  Mulaik  . Psychology 

N.  Krishnan  Namboodiri  . Sociology 

Elizabeth  S.  S.  Nathans  . History 

Gerald  L.  Norwood  . Mathematics 

John  C.  Parker  . Medicine 

Joseph  F.  Patterson  . Medicine 

William  J.  Peck  . Religion 

Lee  G.  Pedersen  . Chemistry 

Richard  W.  Pfaff  . History 

John  A.  Pfaltzgraff  . Mathematics 

Thomas  D.  Price  . Education 

William  B.  Radcliffe  . Medicine 

David  H.  Reilly  . Education 

Rueben  D.  Rieke . Chemistry 

Richard  H.  Robinson,  Jr . Law 

Laurence  Romero,  Jr . Romance  Languages 


Name  School  or  Department 

Donna  B.  Ruhl  . Public  Health 

Mary  Sanches  . Anthropology 

Betty  J.  Sanders  . Physical  Therapy 

Jack  M.  Sasson  . Religion 

Dietrick  Schroeer  . Physics 

Paul  Shinkman  . Psychology 

Henry  G.  Shue  . Philosophy  and  Political  Science 

Ivor  S.  Smith  . Medicine 

Sidney  R.  Smith,  Jr . . . Germanic  Languages 

Robert  E.  Stauffer  . Sociology 

Michael  A.  Stegman  . City  and  Regional  Planning 

Robert  M.  Stephenson,  Jr . Mathematics 

Gary  B.  Stuck  . Education 

Jerry  D.  Todd  . Business  Administration 

Robert  H.  Trent  . Business  Administration 

Maria  Tsiapera  . . . Linguistics,  Slavic  &  Orient.  Lang. 

Ruel  W.  Tyson,  Jr . Religion 

Gerald  Unks  . Education 

Joe  T.  Wall  . Dentistry 

Douglas  W.  Webbink  . Business  Administration 

David  S.  Werman  . Medicine 

Dale  A.  Whitman  . Law 

Ralph  E.  Wileman,  Jr . Education 

Marvin  D.  Wyne  . Education 

William  E.  Young  . Business  Administration 

Richard  H.  Zaffron  . Philosophy 

John  W.  Zemp  . Medicine 

Head  Football  Coach 

William  G.  Dooley  . Athletics 


PROMOTIONS 


Professor 


George  S.  Baroff  . 

Roger  E.  Barton  . 

Walter  R.  Benson  . . 

Henry  C.  Boren  . 

Harry  R.  Brashear,  Jr.  . 
James  R.  Caldwell,  Jr. 
Norman  A.  Coulter,  Jr. 

Robert  T.  Daland  . 

John  W.  Dixon,  Jr . 

Dan  B.  Dobbs  . 

Samuel  Fillenbaum  . 

Ruth  W.  Fink  . 

Richard  L.  Frautschi  ... 

Robert  E.  Gallman  . 

Edward  Glassman  . 

Samuel  S.  Hill  . 

Robert  A.  Howard  . 

Richard  C.  Jarnagin  .... 
Dannie  J.  Moflie  . 


. Psychology 

. Dentistry 

. Medicine 

. History 

. Medicine 

. History 

. Medicine 

. Political  Science 

. Religion 

. Law 

. Psychology 

. Physical  Education 

. Romance  Languages 

.Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

. Religion 

. Art 

. Chemistry 

.Business  Administration 
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Name 


School  or  Department  Name 


School  or  Department 


James  J.  Mullen  . 

Daniel  W.  Patterson  .. 
Thomas  McE.  Patterson 

John  H.  Schwab  . 

John  K.  Spitznagel  . 

H.  A.  Tyroler  . 

Robert  H.  Wagner  . 

Wesley  H.  Wallace . 

Yi  Chu  Wang  . 


. Journalism 

. English 

. Dramatic  Art 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

.Radio,  Television,  Motion  Pictures 
. History 


Associate  Professor 


William  E.  Bakewell,  Jr.  , 

Robert  J.  Barnard  . 

Edward  G.  Barry  . 

Frederick  O.  Behrends  .... 

Gerald  D.  Bell  . 

Jay  S.  Birnbrauer  . 

M.  A.  Brown  . 

Clyde  E.  Browning  . 

Joseph  A.  Cima  . 

Donald  F.  Clifford,  Jr.  ... 

Wallace  A.  Clyde  . 

James  L.  Coke . 

M.  C.  Davis  . 

Henry  H.  Dearman  . 

Robert  B.  DesJardins  . 

Aristotle  J.  Domnas . 

David  E.  Dunn  . 

Patrick  F.  Earey  . . 

William  E.  Easterling,  Jr. 

Bruce  K.  Eckland  . 

Marilyn  T.  Erickson  . 

Harold  J.  Fallon  . . 

Joseph  S.  Ferrell  . 

Maeda  J.  Galinsky  . 

J.  D.  Geratz  . . 

William  E.  Hatfield  . 

S.  Kenneth  Howard  . 

Robert  R.  Huntley  . 

William  L.  Ivey  . 

Albert  L.  Johnson  . 

Francis  J.  Kane,  Jr . 

Lewis  P.  Lipsitz  . 

Ben  F.  Loeb,  Jr . 

Billy  W.  Lovingood  . 

Carl  B.  Lyle,  Jr . 

Richard  C.  Lyon  . 

Owen  L.  McConnell  . 

James  L.  Murphy  . 

Henry  V.  Murray  . 

N.  Krishnan  Namboodiri 

John  K.  Nelson  . 

Elmer  R.  Oettinger  . 

William  S.  Pollitzer  . 

Paul  C.  Ragland  . 


. Medicine 

. Art 

. . Botany 

. History 

. Business  Administration 

. Psychology 

. Nursing 

. Geography 

. Mathematics 

. Law 

. Medicine 

. . Chemistry 

. . Nursing 

. . Chemistry 

. Business  Administration 

. Botany 

. Geology 

. Physical  Education 

. Medicine 

. Sociology 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

.Law  &  Institute  of  Government 

. Social  Work 

. Medicine 

. Chemistry 

...Political  Science  &  Inst.  Govt. 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Social  Work 

. Medicine 

. . Political  Science 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Physical  Education 

. Medicine 

. English 

. Psychology 

. Business  Administration 

. Dentistry 

. Sociology 

. History 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Medicine 

. Geology 


Mark  Reed  . English 

Harold  R.  Roberts  . Medicine 

Ellis  J.  Rolett  . Medicine 

Eric  Schopler  . Medicine  and  Psychology 

Richard  M.  Smith  . Law 

George  K.  Summer  . Medicine 

Philip  A.  Stadter  . Classics 

Ria  Stambaugh  . Germanic  Languages 

Robert  J.  Troyer  . Mathematics 

Maria  Tsiapera  . Linguistics,  Slavic  &  Orient.  Lang. 

Clyde  J.  Umphlett  . Botany 

W.  Jake  Wicker  . Institute  of  Government 

Ralph  L.  Woodward  . History 

Charles  D.  Wright  . English 


Assistant  Professor 


James  A.  Bryan  . 

Gilliam  T.  Cell  . 

Barbara  H.  Cleaveland  . 

F.  T.  Cloak,  Jr . 

...Anthropology 

Harold  P.  Coston  . 

Elsie  D.  Cross  . 

Elinor  D.  Dorries  . 

Clifton  E.  Edmondson  . 

Ella  Gray  W.  Ennis  . 

James  W.  Esler,  Jr . 

Walter  R.  Fallaw  . . 

Beverly  Fussell  . 

Patrick  J.  Gallacher  . 

Nancy  Gilliland  . 

. Nursing 

Leonard  V.  Huggins,  Jr . 

. Art 

Frank  S.  Johnston,  Jr . 

J.  E.  Littlefield  . 

Virginia  Long  . 

Charles  T.  Ludington,  Jr . 

Harvey  E.  Mayberry  . 

Kenneth  R.  Nelson  . 

Thomas  J.  Orsagh  . 

Administration 

Irvin  S.  Perry  . 

Norman  E.  Pomrenke  . 

John  M.  Pyecha  . 

Daniel  Rangel-Guerrero  . 

. Romance  Languages 

Nancy  M.  Robinson  . 

Edna  C.  Rundgren  . 

C.  G.  Stricklen,  Jr . 

Joseph  W.  Talarowski  . 

V.  J.  Tarascio  . 

Administration 

Betty  Jane  West  . 

William  C.  West  III  . 

RETIREMENTS 


John  C.  Brauer  . Dentistry 

J.  Sullivan  Gibson  . Geography 
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Name 

W.  S.  Jenkins  . 

John  G.  Kuntsmann  ... 

W.  A.  Olsen  . 

Earl  A.  Slocum  . 

Frederick  R.  Weedon 
William  M.  Whyburn 


School  or  Department 

. Political  Science 

...Germanic  Languages 

. English 

. Music 

. Medicine 

. Mathematics 


RESIGNATIONS 


Henry  T.  Clark,  Jr . Administrator,  Health  Affairs 

Eugene  B.  Crawford,  Jr . Director,  N.  C.  Mem.  Hospital 

William  G.  Morgan,  Jr . Associate  University  Physician 

Professor 


Robert  R.  Cadmus... 
Charles  E.  Flowers  . 
George  M.  Harper  . 

John  E.  Keller  . 

John  S.  MacNerney 
Hans  H.  Strupp  . 


. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. English 

.Romance  Languages 

. . Mathematics 

. Medicine 


Associate  Professor 

Walter  W.  Arndt  . Linguistics,  Slavic  &  Orient.  Lang. 

David  G.  Brown  . Business  Administration 

Louise  Cantrell  . Nursing 

Ira  Fowler  . Medicine 

Irvin  I.  Gottsman  . Medicine 

Hardwick  W.  Harshman  . Education 

Joseph  R.  Jones  . Romance  Languages 

Albert  W.  Jowdy  . Pharmacy 

Gustin  T.  Kiffney,  Jr . Medicine 

Richard  Lieban  . Anthropology 

William  C.  McCrary  . Romance  Languages 

Clarence  W.  Patty  . Mathematics 

Robert  L.  Rands  . Anthropology 

Daniel  R.  Reedy  . Romance  Languages 

William  G.  Schneider  . Dentistry 


Name 

Rex  Wilson  Speers 
Ransom  T.  Taylor  . 
Matthew  T.  Wood 


School  or  Department 

. Medicine 

....Germanic  Languages 
. Dentistry 


Assistant  Professor 


William  A.  Campbell  .... 

Robert  F.  Castle  . . 

George  A.  Coltrane  . 

Clyde  A.  Crego  . 

Jean  Guillou  . 

James  P.  Harkness  . 

Joseph  C.  Hathaway,  Jr. 

Gary  M.  Hipps  . 

James  C.  Kellett  . 

Cornelius  Lansing  . 

Edward  Majchrowica  _ 

Allan  W.  Markham  . 

Julian  D.  Mason,  Jr . 

John  T.  Monroe,  Jr . 

Ann  C.  Thomas  . 

Kinnard  P.  White  . 


. . Institute  of  Government 

. Medicine 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Medicine 

. Romance  Languages 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Education 

. Pharmacy 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Institute  of  Government 

.English  &  Dir.  Student  Aid 

. Medicine 

. Nursing 

. Education 


Head  Football  Coach 


James  B.  Hickey 


.Athletics 


DEATHS 


Professor 


Robert  E.  Coker,  Jr . 

William  J.  Daniel  . 

Willard  J.  Graham  . 

Harry  S.  McGaughey,  Jr. 
Edwin  C.  Markham  . 


. Public  Health 

. Psychology 

.Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

. Chemistry 


Associate  Professor 


Jessie  Rehder 


.English 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHARLOTTE 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  D.  W.  COLVARD  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

july  1,  1966  to  june  30,  1967 


INTRODUCTION 


The  year  1966-67,  the  second  year  of  the  first 
biennium  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  was  another  year  of  "foundation”  building. 
Work  progressed  toward  the  creation  of  a  base  upon 
which  to  move  to  full  university  status. 

Although  operating  and  enrichment  funds  were 
limited  in  the  budget  appropriated  by  the  1965  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  a  major  thrust  forward  was  made  in 
the  area  of  private  support  for  the  University. 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  at  Charlotte  began  its  first  concerted  effort  to 
obtain  substantial  private  support.  Under  a  program 
called  "Patrons  of  Excellence,”  individuals,  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  foundations  were  asked  to  pledge  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $1,000  each  per  year  for  ten  years.  The 
Patrons  program  was  launched  November  4,  1966, 
with  a  dinner  honoring  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore 
and  attended  by  United  States  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan  and  other  government,  business,  and  civic 
leaders  as  well  as  prospective  donors. 

The  months  following  the  dinner  were  highly 
gratifying.  During  the  year  1966-67  some  seventy 
individuals,  businesses,  and  foundations  pledged  a 
total  of  $1,000,000.  Not  all  of  these  gifts  were 
limited  to  a  minimum  pledge. 

Four  gifts  in  particular  should  be  cited.  The  first 
was  the  gift  of  $100,000  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stone 
in  memory  of  her  husband  to  be  used  for  the  "Charles 
H.  Stone  Professors  of  Chemistry.”  The  Dickson 
Foundation,  Inc.  of  Mount  Holly  and  the  Rush  S. 
Dickson  Family  Foundation,  Inc.  of  Charlotte  pledged 
$100,000  in  memory  of  financier  Rush  S.  Dickson  to 
provide  the  "Rush  S.  Dickson  Professors  of  Finance.” 


American  Credit  Foundation  signed  a  statement  of 
intent  to  pay  $100,000  to  provide  the  "American 
Credit  Corporation  Professors  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.”  The  Belk  family,  the  Belk  Foundation,  and 
the  Belk  Brothers  Company  announced  the  gift  in 
January  of  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  the  Belk 
Tower  and  carillon  on  the  campus. 

Another  highly  significant  event  of  the  year  in 
the  area  of  development  was  the  decision  of  Miss 
Alice  Tate  of  New  York  City  to  assign  to  the 
campus  an  irrevocable  trust,  with  life  income  re¬ 
served  by  the  donor,  valued  in  excess  of  $275,000, 
to  be  used  for  scholarships  for  worthy  Negro  students. 

Although  the  total  amount  contributed  by  private 
donors,  both  through  the  Foundation  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  directly  to 
the  University,  is  not  large,  it  is  significant  in  the 
development  of  the  institution.  Private  gifts  often 
provide  the  margin  that  enables  the  University  to 
obtain  key  administrators  or  faculty  members  or  that 
enables  a  faculty  member  to  carry  out  a  research 
project  not  otherwise  possible. 

The  major  personnel  change  during  the  year  was 
the  appointment  of  the  first  Vice  Chancellor  for  Aca¬ 
demic  Affairs,  Dr.  William  Hugh  McEniry,  Jr.,  Dean 
of  Stetson  University.  Dr.  McEniry,  a  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools,  assumed  the  position  on  July  1,  1967.  This 
is  a  new  position  provided  in  the  organizational 
structure  which  had  been  developed  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Two  other  top  leadership  positions  were  also 
filled.  Dr.  Philip  Elwin  Hildreth,  a  geneticist  at  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  was  named  Chairman  of  the 
Biology  Department  and  the  institution’s  first  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Professor.  Dr.  William  Stephan  Mathis, 
Sr.,  Dean  of  Hope  College,  was  appointed  Chairman 
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of  a  new  Fine  Arts  Department.  Both  were  to  report 
in  the  1967-68  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Larry  G.  Owen  was 
appointed  Director  of  Institutional  Research,  serving 
in  a  new  position  as  a  staff  officer  under  the  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

The  institution  made  its  first  major  contribution 
in  the  area  of  adult  education  and  public  service 
during  the  year.  The  Brookings  Institution  conducted 
on  the  campus  a  series  of  twelve  conferences  for 
North  Carolina  government,  business,  education  and 
civic  leaders  on  the  urbanization  of  the  Piedmont 
Crescent  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  confer¬ 
ences  were  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  Duke 
Power  Company  and  were  co-sponsored  by  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Thus,  this  campus  expanded  its  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  community  and  the  state  in  the  area 
of  urban  affairs. 

Although  the  1967  General  Assembly  failed  in 
one  respect  to  move  the  institution  toward  full  uni¬ 
versity  status,  it  gave  it  a  decisive  thrust  forward  in 
another  respect.  The  Legislature  approved  only  in 
part  a  request  for  a  number  of  experienced  leaders 
to  guide  and  expedite  the  conversion  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  a  university  base.  The  appropriation  for  the 
library  will  not  be  adequate  to  move  the  library  to¬ 
ward  a  university-size  collection  at  the  most  desirable 
rate  of  speed,  but  it  will  substantially  enlarge  the 
present  collection. 

However,  the  Legislature  provided  rather  well 
for  the  institution’s  physical  needs,  appropriating 
funds  for  many  of  the  basic  buildings  of  a  well- 
rounded  institution,  including  the  first  dormitories 
(to  house  1,000  students),  the  first  physical  educa¬ 
tion  facility,  physical  facilities  adequate  for  a  first- 
class  library,  the  first  fine  arts  facility,  a  cafeteria  to 
serve  students  in  the  dormitories,  and  a  home  for  the 
Chancellor. 

Major  physical  needs  still  not  provided  include 
a  science  building,  an  auditorium,  an  infirmary,  an 
educational  television  and  programmed  learning  fa¬ 
cility,  and  certain  service  buildings. 

During  the  year,  with  the  aid  of  professional 
planners,  a  long-range  physical  plan  for  the  entire 
campus  was  developed.  Full  activation  of  the  plan 
will  require  the  purchase  of  a  few  small  but  crucial 
tracts  of  land. 

While  long-range  plans  for  academic  programs 


were  in  the  process  of  development,  the  University 
was  being  judged  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  for  its  readiness  for  accredita¬ 
tion.  The  Visiting  Committee  came  in  April,  and 
action  by  the  Association  is  expected  in  November 
of  1967. 

This  has  been  an  active  year  and  a  significant  one 
in  the  laying  of  foundations  for  the  University. 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


New  courses  in  music,  art,  speech,  drama,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  and  political  science  were  initiated  to  strengthen 
the  fine  arts  and  social  science  programs.  A  course 
in  Russian  was  offered  for  the  first  time.  Computer 
science  courses  designed  for  instructing  students  in 
digital  techniques  were  offered  for  the  first  time. 

Although  no  new  degree  programs  were  proposed 
during  the  year,  basic  studies  and  recommendations 
were  developed  for  two  new  majors  and  one  new 
professional  degree.  These  will  receive  continuing 
attention. 


FACULTY 


The  full-time  teaching  faculty  in  the  fall  of  1966 
numbered  99,  with  1 1  part-time  teachers.  Of  the  full¬ 
time  faculty,  46  (or  46  percent)  held  the  doctorate. 

The  faculty  was  made  up  of  12  professors,  15 
associate  professors,  33  assistant  professors,  and  39 
instructors.  It  is  obvious  that  the  institution  must 
place  more  faculty  in  the  upper  ranks  as  it  continues 
the  process  of  transition  to  full  university  status. 
This  will  be  accomplished  both  by  promotions  from 
within  and  by  recruitment  of  senior  faculty  members. 

Six  members  of  the  faculty  received  doctoral 
degrees  during  the  year. 

Dr.  George  R.  Abernathy  was  on  leave  during 
the  year  as  visiting  professor  at  Rice  University. 
Cloyd  S.  Goodrum  was  on  leave  pursuing  graduate 
study  at  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

Faculty  members  continued  their  cooperation 
with  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  in  offering  gradu¬ 
ate  work  on  the  Charlotte  campus.  Teaching  graduate 
courses  with  credit  being  given  by  the  Chapel  Hill 
campus  were  Dr.  Philip  Vairo,  Dr.  Charles  Reavis, 
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Dr.  Ben  Hackney,  Dr.  Frank  Whittacre,  Dr.  Louis 
Diamant,  and  Dr.  Pelham  Thomas. 

Paul  Atwell  and  Ronald  Marshall  taught  under 
an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Grant  for  cul¬ 
turally  deprived  children  in  conjunction  with  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  System. 

Members  of  the  faculty  published  15  articles 
during  the  year  and  presented  13  papers  and  talks. 
Writer-in-Residence  LeGette  Blythe  published  a 
book,  "The  38th  Evac,”  during  the  year.  Several  ar¬ 
ticles  and  books  were  under  preparation  and  were 
submitted  for  publication. 


RESEARCH  AND  GRANTS 


Grants  awarded  during  the  year  were: 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  "Leucopheresis 
Effect  on  Tumor  Transplant  and  Growth,’’  1967,  Dr. 
James  F.  Matthews  in  association  with  Dr.  W.  P. 
Scott  of  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital,  $12,908;  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  Instructional  Scientific 
Equipment  Program,  Dr.  James  F.  Matthews,  $3,396; 
North  Carolina  Computer  Orientation  Project,  Lloyd 
Davis,  released  time,  no  funds;  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  "In-Service  Institute,”  Dr.  Philip 
Vairo,  $2,500;  State  Board  of  Education,  "Confer¬ 
ence  for  Community  College  Presidents  and  Admin¬ 
istrators,”  Dr.  Philip  Vairo  and  Dr.  Bonnie  E.  Cone, 
$2,500;  National  Science  Foundation  "In-Service 
Institute,”  Dr.  Joseph  Schell,  $11,040. 

Research  grants  for  the  spring  semester  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  were  provided 
for  Dr.  Julian  Mason,  Dr.  David  Teague,  Dr.  John 
Hall,  Dr.  David  Sohn,  and  Dr.  Mary  Embry. 

Summer  research  grants  for  1967  provided  by  the 
Foundation  were  awarded  to  Dr.  James  Crosthwaite, 
Dr.  Robert  Gibson,  Dr.  Ben  Hackney,  Dr.  Roy 
Moose,  Dr.  Karl  Gabriel,  Dr.  Nish  Jamgotch,  Dr. 
Robert  Vermillion,  Dr.  James  Tanner,  and  Dr.  Rhyn 
Kim. 

While  involvement  in  research  and  funds  for  its 
support  are  quite  limited  at  this  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  institution,  many  members  of  the  faculty  have 
displayed  both  interest  in  and  capacity  to  conduct 


and  direct  effective  research  activities.  The  strategy 
of  development  must  include  continuing  and  intensi¬ 
fied  emphasis  upon  research. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  second  class  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  on  May  26,  1967, 
with  116  seniors  receiving  baccalaureate  degrees. 
(Eighty-one  degrees  were  awarded  in  1966.)  These 
included  97  B.A.  degrees  (25  also  received  North 
Carolina  Class  "A”  teaching  certificates),  9  B.S.  de¬ 
grees  and  10  B.S.  in  Engineering  degrees.  The  com¬ 
mencement  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Irving 
Carlyle,  former  Chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School. 


STUDENTS 


Enrollment  of  1,715  for  the  fall  semester  1966 
represented  an  8.2  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  full-time  students  and  a  2.3  percent  increase  in 
the  full-time  equivalency.  The  head  count  of  stu¬ 
dents  decreased  from  1,815  the  previous  year.  How¬ 
ever,  the  most  heartening  occurrence  was  the  number 
of  freshmen  entering  as  full-time  students.  Of  418 
new  freshmen,  403  were  full-time — 96  percent  as 
compared  to  86  percent  for  the  previous  year.  En¬ 
rollment  for  the  spring  semester  1967,  was  1,527  as 
compared  to  1,458  for  the  spring  semester  1966.  Of 
this  number,  1,170  were  full-time  students,  repre¬ 
senting  an  increase  of  10  percent  over  the  previous 
spring  semester.  There  was  an  increase  of  9.78  per¬ 
cent  in  full-time-equivalent  students. 

The  average  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  for 
freshmen  entering  in  1966-67  were  Verbal  47 6, 
Mathematics  495,  and  combined  971,  compared  with 
averages  of  Verbal  478,  Mathematics  514,  and  com¬ 
bined  992,  for  1965-66. 

In  1966-67  a  total  of  288  students  made  the 
Dean’s  List  as  compared  to  202  for  the  year  1965-66, 
an  increase  of  29  percent. 

Gratifying  changes  are  reflected  in  the  retention 
rates.  In  1965-66  a  total  of  353  students  were  sus- 
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pended  for  academic  reasons.  During  1966-67  only 
92  students  were  suspended  for  academic  reasons. 
Accounting  for  the  decrease  was  the  adoption  of 
new  criteria  for  continued  enrollment  which  placed 
policies  more  in  line  with  those  at  the  other  cam¬ 
puses  of  the  University. 

In  February  an  I.B.M.  360-30  computer  replaced 
the  electronic  data  processing  equipment  in  use  in 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Registration.  The  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  computer  in  the  Engineering-Mathe¬ 
matics-Computer  Building  enabled  Admissions  and 
Records,  the  only  automated  area  at  that  time,  to 
begin  computer  processing.  Students,  especially  those 
in  the  computer  science  option  in  mathematics  and 
those  in  engineering  and  physics,  are  also  using  the 
computer  facility.  Plans  have  been  made  for  com¬ 
puter  class  sectioning  at  such  time  as  computer 
capacity  is  available. 

Several  additions  to  the  Student  Affairs  staff  were 
made  in  1966-67:  in  July,  Mr.  James  H.  Bundy  as 
Assistant  Director  of  Records,  Miss  Linda  LaGrone 
as  Admissions  Counselor,  Mr.  Brenton  Steele  as  Pro¬ 
gram  Director  of  the  University  Union;  in  September, 
Mr.  Gary  Peterson  as  Educational  Counselor;  and  in 
November,  Mr.  Mark  Tinkham  as  Financial  Aid 
Officer.  Dr.  Ronald  Simono  has  been  employed  as 
Director  of  Counseling  Services  and  will  assume  the 
position  in  September  1967. 

Counseling  and  testing  services  were  expanded 
during  the  year,  and  all  students  withdrawing  from 
the  University  during  the  semester  were  required  to 
have  an  exit  interview  with  someone  in  Counseling 
Services. 

The  Placement  Office  scheduled  141  student  in¬ 
terviews  with  40  companies  on  campus  and  arranged 
for  additional  ones  off  campus  on  an  individual  basis. 
For  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1967,  teaching  sal¬ 
aries  were  averaging  $5,080  and  non-teaching  salaries 
$6,961  at  the  end  of  1966-67.  The  range  of  non¬ 
teaching  salaries  is  $4,200  to  $10,000.  Eleven  stu¬ 
dents  were  accepted  for  graduate  school,  with  six  of 
them  receiving  scholarships,  fellowships,  or  assist- 
antships. 

Scholarships  and  grants  of  $59,029  were  awarded 
to  246  students  (14.3  percent  of  the  enrollment) 
with  the  average  award  being  limited  to  $200  (two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees)  in  order  to  assist 


more  students.  Thirty-two  students  (1.9  percent  of 
the  enrollment)  received  $10,250  in  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants;  59  students  (3.5  percent), 
$21,970  in  National  Defense  Student  Loans;  79  stu¬ 
dents  (4.6  percent),  $4,393  in  local  loans  through 
the  University;  and  70  students  (4.1  percent), 
$18,230  under  the  College  Work-Study  Program. 
During  the  summer  (1967)  16  students  were  work¬ 
ing  under  PACE  (Plan  Assuring  College  Education) 
through  the  College  Work-Study  Program.  The  total 
financial  aid  granted  was  $95,642,  an  increase  of 
$25,720  over  the  previous  year. 

Although  the  percentage  of  students  working 
full  time  or  part  time  is  decreasing  slightly,  38  per¬ 
cent  were  employed  on  or  off  campus  during  the 
academic  year,  and  the  University  assisted  many  of 
them  in  making  contacts  with  employers  and  coun¬ 
seled  with  them  on  work-study  loads. 

Students  were  again  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
Who’s  Who  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges, 
and  28  juniors  and  seniors  were  chosen. 

The  Student  Court,  established  in  1965-66, 
handled  its  first  cases. 

A  significant  development  was  the  acceptance  of 
a  Constitution  and  the  appointment  of  a  student- 
faculty  Board  of  Student  Publications  upon  recom¬ 
mendations  from  the  General  Faculty  and  the  Student 
Legislature  to  the  Chancellor.  The  Board  developed 
bylaws  and  other  guidelines  for  its  operation. 

An  addition  to  the  University  Union  completed 
late  in  the  previous  year  provided  meeting  rooms, 
lounges,  dining  and  recreation  space  and  a  multi¬ 
purpose  ballroom  (the  Parquet  Room)  which  en¬ 
abled  the  University  to  accommodate  larger  groups 
on  campus. 

The  Union  continued  to  develop  programs  of 
educational-cultural  value,  bringing  to  the  campus 
for  lectures  outstanding  persons  in  government,  the 
arts  and  medicine.  Sharing  in  these  activities  were 
students,  faculty,  and  in  many  instances,  outside 
citizens. 

A  Crafts  Shop  was  opened  with  a  part-time  in¬ 
structor  available  to  teach  beginners.  Approximately 
100  students  worked  in  the  shop  during  the  year, 
half  of  them  one  or  more  times  per  week,  with 
twelve  working  nearly  every  day  the  shop  was  open. 

A  new  organization,  Rotaract,  chartered  on  cam- 
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pus  as  a  service  club,  is  the  first  such  organization  in 
existence  sponsored  by  Rotary  International  on  a 
college  campus.  A  chapter  of  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  a 
national  Scouting  fraternity,  was  also  chartered  on 
campus  during  the  year. 

With  a  registered  nurse,  the  Health  Services  pro¬ 
gram  (temporarily  housed  in  the  University  Union) 
was  begun. 


THE  LIBRARY 


The  Library  maintained  the  acquisition  rate  of 
1965-1966  despite  a  state  appropriation  for  the 
year  1966-1967  below  the  former  Charlotte  College 
level.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  expendimre  of 
more  than  $40,000  of  gift  funds  and  the  processing 
of  4,969  gift  volumes.  Accessions  for  1966-1967 
amounted  to  15,948,  giving  a  total  collection  of 
75,023  volumes. 

Special  collections  were  notably  enriched  by  the 
purchase  of  2,000  books  from  the  Herschel  Johnson 
estate.  Included  in  this  library  were  many  first 
editions,  private  press  books,  and  other  rarities. 
Manuscripts  and  galley  proofs  of  their  recent  books 
were  donated  by  Bruce  and  Nancy  Roberts.  Early 
documents  relating  to  Hezekiah  Alexander,  a  pioneer 
settler  of  Mecklenburg  County,  and  his  descendants 
were  the  gift  of  another  donor.  The  records  and 
memorabilia  of  the  38th  Evacuation  Unit,  organized 
by  Charlotte  doctors  in  World  War  II,  were  formally 
presented  to  the  Library  by  General  Mark  Clark. 
Another  addition  of  special  interest  involved  eight 
historical  maps  of  North  Carolina  and  the  South¬ 
east,  including  the  "Collet  Map”  (1770),  the  first 
on  which  Charlotte  is  identified.  The  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  made  possible 
the  purchase  of  58  original  prints  by  the  Italian 
engraver,  Giovanni  Piranesi  (1720-1778).  The  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  late  Judge  John  J.  Parker  presented  a 
motion  picture  and  the  transcript  of  the  Nuremberg 
trials  of  Nazi  war  criminals. 

Circulation  showed  an  eleven  percent  increase 
over  the  preceding  year.  Some  535  interlibrary  loans 
were  transacted.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  accom¬ 
plishments  of  all  was  the  completion  of  the  reclassi¬ 


fication  project.  All  books  and  journals  are  now 
arranged  by  the  Library  of  Congress  system.  The 
automation  of  serial  records  neared  completion  as 
the  year  drew  to  a  close. 

The  early  records  of  Charlotte  College  are  for  the 
most  part  now  organized  in  keeping  with  current 
archival  practices. 

In  June  1967,  the  Library  received  notice  of  the 
award  of  a  government  grant  totaling  $57,783  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals. 

A  faculty  library  committee  devoted  much  time 
to  the  planning  for  a  major  addition  to  the  library 
building.  Funds  in  the  amount  of  $3,915,000  were 
authorized  by  the  1967  Legislature. 


ATHLETICS 


A  separate  athletic  and  intramural  fee  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  effective  July  1,  1966. 
Thus,  the  athletic  program,  formerly  financed  through 
the  Student  Legislature,  operated  independently  dur¬ 
ing  1966-67.  An  intramural  program  was  instituted 
and  the  first  athletic  field,  made  possible  through 
gifts  to  the  University,  was  graded  and  seeded  in 
the  spring  to  be  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1967. 

Cross-country  and  track  teams,  competing  in  the 
Dixie  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  and  also 
running  against  non-conference  teams,  were  added 
to  the  intercollegiate  sports  program  and  had  fairly 
successful  seasons. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  and 
higher  priorities  in  other  areas  of  University  life, 
the  athletic  program  is  developing  rather  slowly.  The 
health  and  physical  education  building  authorized  by 
the  1967  General  Assembly  will  make  possible  a 
more  rapid  rate  of  development.  A  faculty  commit¬ 
tee  devoted  considerable  time  during  the  year  to  the 
planning  of  the  facility. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


The  1966  summer  session  (two  terms  of  six 
weeks  each)  had  an  enrollment  of  1,500  students — 
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796  the  first  term  and  704  the  second  term.  The 
full-time-equivalent  enrollment  for  the  first  term 
was  282,  as  compared  to  284  for  the  previous  year. 
UNC-C  students  comprised  51  percent  of  the  enroll¬ 
ment;  visiting  students,  49  percent. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


The  University  was  strengthened  by  private  gifts 
through  two  channels,  the  Foundation  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  and  direct  gifts 
to  the  institution. 

Gifts,  although  not  a  major  factor  in  the  total 
support  of  the  institution,  were  substantial  in  this 
the  first  year  of  determined  fund  raising  by  the 
Foundation.  Through  the  Foundation’s  Patrons  of 
Excellence  program,  some  seventy  donors  gave  or 
pledged  a  total  of  $1,000,000  over  a  ten-year  period. 
The  Foundation  received  in  cash  $284,707.34.  The 
Foundation  in  turn  allocated  $78,668  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  during  the  year.  Direct  gifts  to  the  University 
totaled  $179,261.74. 

This  giving  can  be  broken  down  as  follows: 

The  Foundation’s  allocation  included  $21,650 
for  faculty  salary  supplements,  $15,000  for  sci¬ 
entific  equipment  for  research,  and  $20,290  for 
the  Library. 

Private  gifts  made  directly  to  the  institution 
included  the  following  designations:  $106,502.64 
to  establish  a  chemistry  professorship,  $11,800 
toward  a  history  professorship,  $20,353.63  for 
scholarships,  $6,474.73  for  the  Library,  $2,700 
for  a  chaplaincy  program,  $1,825  for  a  playing 
field,  $800  for  the  University  Forum,  $3,846.02 
for  landscaping,  a  $20,000  note  and  $4,959.72  for 
miscellaneous  purposes. 

These  totals  do  not  include  delayed  gifts  such  as 
an  irrevocable  trust  valued  in  excess  of  $275,000. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  Mr.  Addison  H. 
Reese,  Chairman  of  the  Foundation,  and  Mr.  B.  W. 
Barnard,  Executive  Director,  for  the  success  of  the 
Foundation’s  program. 


ALUMNI 


Dr.  M.  S.  Mahaley,  Jr.,  Charlotte  College  Class  of 
1952,  represented  the  institution  ably  as  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association.  A  neurosurgeon  and  assist¬ 
ant  professor  at  Duke  University,  Dr.  Mahaley  holds 
both  the  M.D.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  that  insti¬ 
tution. 

The  Association  elected  William  L.  Mills,  Jr.,  a 
Concord  attorney,  as  President  at  the  spring  1967 
meeting.  Mr.  Mills  completed  his  work  at  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Center  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  a 
predecessor  of  UNC-C,  in  1948,  one  of  the  first  to 
complete  two  full  years  of  work  at  the  institution. 
Fie  later  received  A.B.  and  LL.B.  degrees  from  the 
Chapel  Hill  campus. 

The  1967  commencement  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  persons  holding  baccalaureate  degrees 
from  the  institution,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
very  soon  will  assume  leadership  roles  in  building 
a  strong  alumni  association. 


CONCLUSION 


As  I  conclude  my  first  full  academic  year,  I  must 
report  that  my  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  even  greater 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  students  generally  are 
well  motivated.  The  quality  of  instruction  within  the 
limited  scope  of  our  offerings  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  prestigious  undergraduate  colleges  and 
with  undergraduate  instruction  in  good  universities. 

This  location  has  few  rivals  in  its  potential  ca¬ 
pacity  to  respond  to  most  of  the  opportunities  and 
demands  of  the  modern  university  in  contemporary 
society.  Demands  for  its  services  are  such  that  it 
should  complement  more  than  it  competes  with  other 
institutions.  Unhampered  by  structure  and  tradition, 
it  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  careful,  for¬ 
ward  planning  in  response  to  the  needs  of  modern 
society. 

Citizens  in  the  Charlotte  area  seem  to  share  with 
the  students  and  faculty  the  high  expectations  for 
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the  development  of  a  first-class  university  at  this 
setting.  These  responses  from  various  groups  con¬ 
verge  into  a  mighty  force  which  urges  full  speed 
ahead  in  the  attainment  of  full-university  status.  Our 
belief  is  that  every  move  we  make  and  every  dollar 
we  spend  should  lead  us  toward  the  goal  of  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  educational  opportunity  for  the  people  of  our 
state  and  of  building  a  fourth  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  has  been  earned 
over  the  years  by  the  other  three  campuses.  We  have 
dedicated  faculty  and  students,  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  common  determination  to  get  on  with  the 
assignment  which  we  have  been  given. 


Associate  Professor 

Name  School  or  Department 

Seth  H.  Ellis  . English 

Assistant  Professor 

Maud  F.  Gatewood  . Art 

David  G.  Herr . Mathematics 

Harvey  F.  Murphy . Physical  Education 

Morton  Shapiro  . English 

Patricia  L.  Stewart  . English 


RESIGNATIONS 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Chancellor 


APPENDIX  I 


Associate  Professor 

Philip  D.  Vairo  . 

Assistant  Professor 

David  G.  Herr  . 

Patricia  L.  Stewart  . . 

J.  Pelham  Thomas  . 


.Education 


.Mathematics 

. English 

.Mathematics 


APPOINTMENTS 


FACULTY 

July  1,  1966 — June  30,  1967 
Professor  and  Chairman 

Name  School  or  Department 

E.  Daymond  Turner,  Jr . Spanish-Foreign  Language 

Associate  Professor 

Duane  P.  Schultz  . Psychology 

Catherine  Nicholson  . English 

Assistant  Professor 

Nish  Jamgotch  . Political  Science 

Julian  D.  Mason,  Jr . English 

Charles  A.  Reavis  . Education 

Frank  R.  Whittacre  . Education 


PROMOTIONS 


Professor 

George  R.  Abernathy,  Jr . History 


RETIREMENTS 

Professor 

Edyth  F.  Winningham  . 

..Political  Science 

Associate  Professor 

Ruth  Blackwelder  . 

APPENDIX  II 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  following  capital  improvement  projects  were  com¬ 


pleted  during  the  1966-67  fiscal  year: 

1.  General  Laboratory  Building  . $1,416,000 

2.  Campus  Lighting  .  34,000 

3.  Maintenance  Shop  and  Warehouse .  56,000 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1965  General 


Assembly  were  in  the  design  stage  of  planning: 

1.  Expansion  of  Utilities 

a.  New  Boiler  and  Building  Addition. .$  175,000 

b.  Steam  and  Electrical  Distribution....  255,000 
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2.  Health  and  Physical  Education  Facility  250,000 

Two  projects  authorized  by  the  1965  General  Assembly 
were  inactive  during  1966-67 : 

1.  New  Water  Supply  Lines  . $  100,000 

(A  line  from  the  city  is  being  con¬ 
structed,  and  connection  to  our  system 

is  expected  in  August,  1967.  A  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  cost  will  be  made  by 
the  University.) 

2.  Addition  to  Classroom  Building . $  366,666 

(This  project  is  to  be  funded  by  a 

federal  grant  on  the  General  Labora¬ 
tory  Building.  Receipt  of  this  grant  is 


expected  by  September  1967,  and  plan¬ 
ning  will  be  initiated  immediately 
thereafter. ) 

Advance  planning  was  authorized  and  initiated  during 
1966-67  on  the  following  projects  which  were  requested  of 
the  1967  General  Assembly: 

1.  Health  and  Physical  Education  Facility. .$3, 620, 000 


2.  Addition  to  Library  .  3,915,000 

3.  Fine  Arts  Building  .  2,000,000 

4.  Science  Building*  .  2,740,000 


5.  Two  Dormitories  for  1,000  Students....  3,400,000 

*  Project  not  funded  by  1967  General  Assembly. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  GREENSBORO 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  JAMES  S.  FERGUSON  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1967 


INTRODUCTION 


During  1966-67  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  at  Greensboro  reached  an  important  milestone  in 
its  history,  its  Seventy-Fifth  Year  of  operation.  This 
was  a  year  of  flux  and  change,  but  also  one  in  which 
considerable  progress  was  registered  in  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  development  into  a  full-fledged  university. 

November  1  brought  an  end  to  the  progressive 
administration  of  Dr.  Otis  A.  Singletary  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  Vice  President  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  undersigned, 
first  in  an  acting  capacity,  and  then  on  January  9, 
through  election  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Along  with  all  other  state  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  North  Carolina  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  University  at  Greens¬ 
boro  has  been  engaged  this  year  in  a  long-range 
self  study.  Scheduled  for  completion  in  1968,  this 
survey  should  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  University  in 
setting  up  a  detailed  plan  for  future  development, 
considering  not  only  the  educational  needs  of  the 
state  but  the  activities  of  other  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  as  well. 

Plans  are  proceeding  for  the  observance  on  Oc¬ 
tober  5-6,  1967,  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  the  parent  institution  of  the  University  at 
Greensboro.  At  that  time  the  school  will  take  a  look 
at  its  historical  roots  and  seek  to  establish  a  perspec¬ 
tive  for  its  future  contributions.  It  will  also  take 
note  of  a  highly  significant  development  of  the  past 
year:  the  establishment  of  the  Excellence  Fund,  a 
foundation  that  seeks  to  build  up  an  endowment  for 


the  University  through  gifts  from  private  individuals 
and  industries.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  undertaking 
will  have  substantial  effect  on  the  speed  of  the 
school’s  transition  from  college  to  university. 


STUDENTS 


Enrollment  continued  its  upward  trend  during 
1966-67,  although  limited  availability  of  housing 
restricted  the  growth  to  only  4.4  percent  as  com¬ 
pared  to  average  increases  over  the  last  five  years  of 
10  percent  annually.  On-campus  registration  for  the 
fall  semester  counted  4,930.  (See  Appendix  I  for 
specific  registration  figures  for  1966-67.)  The  19 66 
Summer  Session  saw  2,620  students  enrolled  at  the 
University  as  compared  to  2,264  in  1965. 

The  student  body  continued  to  be  predominantly 
North  Carolinian  and  female  in  its  make-up,  but 
male  students,  numbering  467  in  the  fall  semester, 
did  show  an  increase  of  nearly  25  percent  over  their 
total  in  September,  1965.  Applications  on  hand  June 
30  indicate  an  even  sharper  increase  of  male  regis¬ 
tration  for  the  fall  of  1967. 

Overall  the  Admissions  Office  had  a  decline  of  5-8 
percent  in  the  number  of  applications  received,  and 
the  decrease  (7.7  percent)  was  especially  marked 
among  freshmen.  This  condition  seems  to  have  arisen 
jointly  from  the  aforementioned  housing  shortage 
plus  the  fact  that  a  three-year  plateau  has  been 
reached  in  the  number  of  graduates  produced  by 
North  Carolina  high  schools.  By  early  1966  some 
250  young  ladies  qualifying  for  admission,  but  with 
predicted  grades  of  2.2  and  below,  were  placed  on  a 
waiting  list.  They  were  eventually  admitted  when 
off-campus  housing  for  freshman  women  was  ap¬ 
proved,  but  only  one-fourth  of  this  group  actually 
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enrolled.  The  freshman  class  eventually  numbered 
1,187  in  contrast  to  die  1,231  enrolled  in  1965. 

On  the  odier  hand,  there  was  an  increase  of  45 
percent  in  applications  from  transfer  students,  and 
the  number  of  transfers  actually  enrolled  went  up 
28.6  percent.  As  die  community  colleges  of  the  state 
develop  their  programs  more  fully,  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  University  will  enroll  more  and  more 
transfers. 

The  academic  quality  of  the  freshman  class  of 
1966  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  first-year 
class  admitted  in  1965.  Approximately  91  percent 
of  the  students  enrolled  came  from  the  top  quarter 
of  their  high  school  graduating  classes.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  our  male  students  in  their  Scho¬ 
lastic  Aptitude  Test  performances  are  following 
traditional  American  patterns;  that  is,  they  have 
lower  verbal  but  higher  mathematical  scores  than 
their  female  counterparts.  Freshman  men  had  aver¬ 
age  scores  of  513  in  the  verbal  and  536  in  the  math¬ 
ematical  section  as  compared  to  freshman  women 
scores  of  520  in  the  verbal  and  518  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical. 

The  year  brought  a  considerable  expansion  of  the 
student  financial  aid  program,  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  University’s  participation  in  the  Educational  Op¬ 
portunity  Grants  Program  established  by  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Under  this  project  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  committed  itself  to  identify  and  recruit 
promising  students  from  low-income  families  who 
without  assistance  could  not  attend  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity.  A  total  of  $62,800  was  awarded  to  174 
students  under  the  program  during  1966-67.  There 
were  also  increases  in  other  forms  of  federal  assist¬ 
ance  during  the  year.  National  Defense  Student 
Loans  totaled  $150,682,  thus  showing  an  increment 
of  $37,700  over  the  1965-66  awards.  More  than  950 
students  were  employed  on  campus  during  1966-67 
with  wages  totaling  approximately  $260,000.  More 
than  200  of  these  were  employed  under  the  Federal 
College  Work-Study  Program. 

Altogether,  through  institutional  and  federal  pro¬ 
grams  of  scholarships,  grants,  and  loans,  a  total  of 
$406,704  was  awarded  to  over  1,000  students.  Many 
students  supplemented  their  awards  by  working  on 
campus.  The  unduplicated  number  receiving  some 
form  of  financial  assistance  was  1,580. 


An  overall  view  of  the  student  aid  program  shows 
that  in  its  financial  assistance  effort,  the  University 
is  increasingly  dependent  upon  federal  money,  52 
percent  of  its  total  aid  funds  coming  from  that  source 
in  1966-67.  The  Katherine  Smith  Reynolds,  Spencer 
Love,  Alumni,  and  Jefferson  Standard  Scholarships, 
providing  substantial  assistance  to  92  students,  con¬ 
tinue  to  account  for  some  50  percent  of  the  in¬ 
stitutional  aid  funds  available. 

There  is  a  need  for  additional  scholarship  re¬ 
sources  of  all  kinds,  but  the  chief  deficiency  in  the 
University’s  aid  program  is  in  the  absence  of  schol¬ 
arships  for  men.  All  of  the  name  awards  listed  above 
go  to  women  only.  Thus,  the  University  has  not 
adjusted  its  student  aid  program  to  its  new  coedu¬ 
cational  status. 

The  1966-67  academic  year  also  brought  with  it 
the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Kathleen  P.  Hawkins,  who  for 
46  years  has  given  meritorious  service  as  Student 
Aid  Officer.  Her  work  has  advanced  the  educational 
opportunity  of  literally  thousands  of  students. 

Student  Government  had  a  very  active  year  dur¬ 
ing  which  several  changes  of  significance  took  place. 
Students  continued  to  exhibit  devotion  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  their  government  operated  within  the 
concept  of  "responsible  freedom”  that  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  campus  for  many  years.  Yet,  in  line 
with  national  trends,  they  sought  a  less  restrictive 
system  of  social  regulations  and  moved  toward  an 
enlargement  of  their  own  areas  of  decision.  Thus, 
dress  regulations  were  removed  and  closing  hours 
in  the  residence  halls  were  modified  to  a  degree.  Stu¬ 
dents  continued  a  lively  sensitiveness  to  public  issues, 
both  local  and  national. 

A  significant  structural  change  in  the  Judicial 
System  was  made  during  the  year  when  a  single 
Honor  Court  for  men  and  women  was  developed. 

Golden  Chain,  student  leadership  honorary,  spon¬ 
sored  the  establishment  of  a  Student  Development 
Council  designed  to  help  promote  public  conscious¬ 
ness  of  and  interest  in  the  work  of  the  University. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  new  organization,  students 
have  spoken  before  civic  clubs,  alumni  groups,  and 
other  gatherings,  and  have  helped  to  conduct  special 
occasions  for  the  University. 

The  establishment  a  year  ago  of  two  new  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  has 
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proved  itself  in  practice.  Both  the  Assistant  to  the 
Dean  (Miss  Judith  F.  Rand),  who  is  adviser  to  Stu¬ 
dent  Government,  and  the  Co-ordinator  of  Residence 
Counseling  (Miss  Lillian  F.  Cunningham)  have 
added  strengths  to  our  system  of  student  services. 

The  imminent  completion  of  new  dormitories 
with  850  additional  student  spaces  promises  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  satisfactory  housing  conditions  the 
University  has  had  for  five  or  six  years.  In  the  fall 
of  1967  there  should  be  no  instances  on  the  entire 
campus  in  which  more  than  two  people  are  assigned 
to  two-space  rooms.  In  addition,  on-campus  housing 
for  men  will  be  available  for  the  first  time. 

There  has  been  an  extensive  expansion  of  student 
medical  services  during  the  last  year,  and  this  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
Morgan,  who  became  University  Physician  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1966.  It  has  been  his  primary  concern  to 
improve  relationships  and  understanding  between 
the  students  and  the  Infirmary  staff  and,  in  addition, 
to  establish  better  communication  with  all  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  University.  He  has  met  with  consider¬ 
able  success  in  his  efforts. 

Elliott  Hall,  as  the  center  of  out-of-class  activities, 
has  continued  to  be  an  effective  supplement  and 
support  to  the  academic  program  of  the  University. 
The  Union  helped  promote  such  events  as  the 
Harriet  Elliott  Lectures  (this  year  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  Red  China),  the  return  of  the  National 
Repertory  Theatre,  and  the  exhibiting  of  notable  art 
shows. 

Plans  for  the  annex  to  Elliott  Hall  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  construction  initiated  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  installation  of  air  conditioning  in  the 
older  section  promises  to  bring  increased  use  of 
Elliott  Hall  during  the  summer. 

The  Placement  Office  has  seen  stepped-up  ac¬ 
tivity.  More  than  150  recruiters  visited  it  during  the 
year.  Along  with  a  continuing  demand  for  teachers, 
scientists,  and  research  workers,  there  is  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  liberal  arts  graduate  because  of  his 
broad  interests  and  training.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  taking  the  lead  in  employing  women  for 
managerial  trainee  positions.  State  governments  are 
developing  new  positions  under  their  merit  systems 
for  which  a  college  degree  is  a  prerequisite. 


THE  FACULTY 


In  the  fall  of  1966  there  were  299  members  of 
the  faculty,  267  of  whom  were  full-time  and  32  part- 
time.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  faculty  held  the 
earned  doctor’s  degree.  Of  the  full-time  faculty 
there  were  53  professors,  57  associate  professors,  74 
assistant  professors,  64  instructors,  12  lecturers,  and 
7  teaching  assistants.  There  were  also  32  teaching 
and  research  fellows  and  106  graduate  assistants. 

For  the  academic  year  1966-67  the  President  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
approved  the  appointment  of  two  deans,  four  pro¬ 
fessors,  three  associate  professors,  and  sixteen  assist¬ 
ant  professors;  there  was  one  faculty  retirement;  and 
there  were  twelve  resignations. 

Dr.  Eloise  R.  Lewis  was  made  Dean  of  the  new 
School  of  Nursing;  Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Hart  was  made 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Music.  Dr.  Richard  N.  Cur¬ 
rent,  formerly  William  F.  Allen  Professor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  joined 
this  faculty  as  Distinguished  Professor  of  American 
History. 

Twelve  faculty  promotions  included  four  to  the 
rank  of  professor,  four  to  associate  professor,  and 
four  to  assistant  professor. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  scholarliness  and  creativity  of  the  faculty.  They 
produced  more  than  a  dozen  books.  Faculty  from  all 
departments  and  schools  gave  papers  at  major  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings,  both  regional  and  national;  pub¬ 
lished  in  professional  journals;  and  held  offices  and 
served  on  committees  in  their  professional  organi¬ 
zations.  Several  faculty  in  the  Department  of  Art 
had  works  exhibited  in  and  sometimes  purchased  by 
major  museums. 

Mr.  Peter  Agostini,  Professor  of  Art,  held  a  Gug¬ 
genheim  Fellowship.  Dr.  Richard  N.  Current,  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Professor  of  American  History,  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
to  lecture  in  several  European  and  Far  Eastern  uni¬ 
versities.  Dr.  Naomi  G.  Albanese,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Home  Economics,  served  as  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association.  Dr. 
William  N.  Felt,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  was 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
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Teachers  of  French.  Dr.  Herman  D.  Middleton,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Drama  and  Speech,  served  as  President  of 
the  Southeastern  Theatre  Conference;  he  was  also  a 
regional  director  of  the  American  Educational  The¬ 
atre  Association.  Dr.  Jean  Gordon,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  History,  received  a  1967  Summer  Stipend  for 
Younger  Teacher-Scholars  in  the  Humanities  from 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani¬ 
ties.  Dr.  Eloise  R.  Lewis,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Nursing,  served  on  the  Review  Committee  set  up 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  evalu¬ 
ate  applications  for  grants  under  the  Nurse  Training 
Act.  Dr.  Richard  Bardolph,  Professor  of  History,  was 
on  the  Regional  Selection  Committee  for  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Fellowship  Foundation;  he  also  served 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  and  Literary  Association.  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Lucas,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  held  a 
Summer  Session  fellowship  in  the  Southeastern  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies.  Dr.  Esther 
B.  White,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health,  was  chosen 
President-elect  of  the  Southern  District  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation. 

Altogether,  eleven  members  of  the  faculty  were 
given  leaves  of  absence.  Three  of  the  leaves  were 
for  research,  two  were  to  enable  faculty  to  accept 
visiting  professorships  at  other  universities,  and  two 
others  were  to  facilitate  completion  of  doctoral  work. 
Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  Alumni  Professor  of  English,  had 
a  Rockefeller  Foundation  Grant  for  writing.  Dr. 
Eugene  E.  Pfaff,  Professor  of  History,  served  as  Cul¬ 
tural  Affairs  Officer  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
with  the  United  States  Information  Agency.  Dr. 
David  G.  Davies,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Business  Administration,  was  given  a  second  year 
of  leave  to  complete  an  assignment  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Ford  Foundation  as  an  Economic  Ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Government  of  Nigeria. 

The  third  Alumni  Teaching  Excellence  Awards 
were  made  to  two  members  of  the  faculty  at  the 
Honors  Convocation  in  May.  Dr.  Warren  Ashby, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Director  of  the  Junior 
Honors  Seminar,  and  Dr.  James  Ellis,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  were  the  recipients. 


For  a  detailed  summary  of  appointments,  promo¬ 
tions,  leaves  of  absence,  retirements,  and  resignations, 
see  Appendix  II,  Personnel  Information. 


UNDERGRADUATE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


During  1966-67  the  main  thrust  of  new  curricu¬ 
lar  developments  has  continued  to  be  toward  expan¬ 
sion  of  graduate  programs.  But  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  have  also  examined  their  undergraduate  offer¬ 
ings  with  special  concern  for  preserving  strengths 
there  and  developing  logical  support  for  the  new 
graduate  offerings.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  all  in¬ 
stances  in  which  graduate  programs  have  been  de¬ 
veloped,  the  undergraduate  curricula  have  also  been 
revised  and  strengthened.  The  Departments  of 
Mathematics,  Drama  and  Speech,  Art,  and  Physics 
have  carried  out  studies  which  have  led  to  extensive 
curricular  revisions  in  each  of  those  departments.  The 
Department  of  Drama  and  Speech  has  extended  its 
offerings  in  speech  correction.  The  Department  of 
Business  Education  and  Secretarial  Administration 
has  introduced  work  in  data  processing  for  the  first 
time.  In  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  need  for  providing 
graduate  courses  in  management  for  the  business 
community.  Other  departments  have  undertaken  ex¬ 
tensive  curricular  studies. 

One  evidence  of  change  is  found  in  the  course 
revisions  approved  during  the  year.  Fifty-eight  new 
courses  were  approved,  fourteen  courses  had  the 
number  of  credit  hours  changed,  twenty-three  had 
title  changes,  and  eleven  had  modifications  in  course 
descriptions.  Seven  courses  were  raised  in  level,  and 
seven  were  lowered. 

The  two  nonbaccalaureate  degree  programs  of¬ 
fered  at  this  institution,  the  Associate  Degree  in 
Applied  Science  (Nursing)  and  the  One-Year  Com¬ 
mercial  Studies  Program,  graduated  their  last  classes 
in  1967,  and  have  now  been  discontinued. 

The  Commercial  Program  dates  back  to  the  very 
inception  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
and  in  the  intervening  years  literally  thousands  of 
young  women  have  been  trained  in  this  college  or 
university  environment  for  valuable  service  as  secre- 
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taries.  The  graduates  of  the  program  were  much  in 
demand.  In  recent  years,  however,  as  private  busi¬ 
ness  schools  and  community  colleges  have  grown 
in  number,  applications  for  the  one-year  course 
here  declined.  Consequently,  the  University  decided 
to  turn  this  type  of  training  over  to  private  schools 
and  community  colleges,  and  has  turned  its  attention 
in  secretarial  training  to  a  more  advanced  degree 
program. 

To  replace  the  two-year  curriculum  in  nursing, 
the  University  approved  during  the  year  a  new  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  program,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing.  This  was  developed  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Eloise  R.  Lewis,  new  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Nursing.  Approximately  thirty-five  entering  fresh¬ 
men  in  September,  1966,  indicated  their  interest  in 
the  program,  which  initiates  major  specialized  work 
for  students  in  the  first  semester  of  their  junior  year. 
There  are  indications  that  the  number  of  freshmen 
new  baccalaureate  program  will  help  meet  the  press¬ 
ing  need  for  nurses  in  North  Carolina.  A  new  build¬ 
ing  for  nursing,  authorized  by  the  1967  Legislature, 
will  provide  proper  facilities  for  the  school. 

The  Honors  Program  of  the  University  at  Greens¬ 
boro  continued  its  quest  during  the  past  year  for  a 
superior  and  challenging  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  especially  gifted  and  serious  students.  Some  fifty 
freshmen  and  sophomores  participated  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  enrolling  in  several  honors  sections  for  courses 
required  in  the  first  two  years  and  in  special  semi¬ 
nars  as  well.  Freshmen  honors  students  participated 
in  a  seminar  entitled,  "Man  and  His  Alienation:  A 
Study  in  Four  Post-World  War  II  Novels.’’  Sopho¬ 
mores  enrolled  in  a  seminar  each  semester,  taking 
up  the  topics  "Man  as  Artifact  and  Artist,”  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  ways  by  which  man  shapes  and  is 
shaped  by  his  formalized  conception  of  the  world, 
and  "The  Quality  of  Integrity:  Montaigne,  Nietzsche, 
and  Sartre,”  an  examination  of  the  obligations  to 
self  and  society  arising  by  virtue  of  one’s  being.  The 
junior  seminar  in  honors  is  a  distinctive  one  built 
around  the  topic  "The  Nature  of  Man.”  This  is  a 
prerequisite  for  senior  honors,  a  six-hour  year-long 
independent  research  project  that  last  year  enrolled 
fifteen  students. 

The  quality  of  the  Honors  Program  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Greensboro  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 


the  students  within  the  program  represent  the  highest 
academic  and  personal  standards  of  the  University. 
Last  year  all  the  recipients  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Fulbright  awards  came  from  the  Honors  Program, 
as  did  all  persons  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  as 
juniors.  Moreover,  the  students  in  the  Honors  Pro¬ 
gram  have  sought  to  extend  what  is  available  to  them 
to  the  campus  as  a  whole.  For  example,  the  Junior 
Honors  Seminar  sponsored  a  symposium  entitled  "A 
Search  for  Relevance.”  The  annual  Honors  Convo¬ 
cation  held  on  campus  May  18,  1967,  was  an  occa¬ 
sion  both  for  the  recognition  of  honors  students  and 
for  championing  individual  excellence  and  achieve¬ 
ment  throughout  the  University.  Recognition  was 
given  to  all  students  whose  individual  efforts  had 
resulted  in  the  winning  of  special  awards  such  as 
graduate  fellowships  or  scholarships.  In  addition,  the 
Alumni  Teaching  Excellence  awards  were  made  to 
two  faculty  members  at  that  time. 

The  University  at  Greensboro  has  long  had  an 
enviable  reputation  for  providing  its  undergraduate 
students  good  teaching.  Its  mature,  experienced 
faculty  have  consistently  taught  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores  as  well  as  upperclassmen  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  As  emphasis  on  graduate  work  increases, 
however,  careful  planning  is  required  to  preserve 
the  quality  of  undergraduate  teaching  that  has  been 
the  institution’s  hallmark.  The  University  continues 
to  seek  this  goal.  It  has  been  fortunate  in  recruiting 
new  faculty  who  are  interested  in  teaching  as  well 
as  in  research  and  scholarly  publication. 

Deans  and  department  heads,  in  an  effort  to  make 
optimum  use  of  faculty  resources  in  relation  to  cur¬ 
ricular  offerings,  continue  to  experiment  with  regard 
to  class  sizes,  teaching  methods,  and  the  appropriate 
use  of  teaching  fellows. 


THE  LIBRARY 


During  the  past  year  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Librarian,  the  Library  staff,  and  the  Faculty  Library 
Committee  has  been  spent  in  advanced  planning  of 
a  new  addition  to  the  present  Library  building.  The 
1967  General  Assembly  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  $3,050,000  for  the  expansion,  with  $1,016,000  of 
this  amount  to  be  requested  from  Federal  funds.  The 
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planners  sought  to  anticipate  not  only  future  growth 
of  die  University  but  also  new  developments  in  in¬ 
struction  and  research,  especially  those  growing  out 
of  a  wide  range  of  technological  inventions. 

With  a  staff  that  has  been  growing  slowly  (cur- 
rendy  including  12  professional  librarians  and  15 
non-professional  library  assistants)  and  a  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  University  acquisitions  program,  materials 
have  been  received  during  the  past  several  years 
faster  dian  they  could  be  fully  processed  for  use.  In 
three  of  the  last  five  years  the  normal  book  budget 
has  been  almost  doubled  to  provide  for  special  pur¬ 
chases  of  back  files  of  periodicals  and  other  basic 
research  materials.  For  the  biennium  ending  July  1, 
1967,  an  extra  $150,000  was  appropriated  for 
strengthening  the  graduate  and  research  programs. 
Even  more  substantial  financial  outlay  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  as  additional  graduate  offerings  develop. 

New  methods  will  have  to  be  adopted  and  addi¬ 
tional  staff  members  obtained  if  materials  are  to  be 
processed  more  promptly.  Certain  steps  have  been 
taken  already  which  should  speed  up  the  processing. 
For  the  last  year  and  a  half,  proof  slips  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  have  been  obtained  and  used  as  aids  in 
both  acquisition  and  cataloging;  and,  as  of  July  1, 
1966,  the  Library  began  to  shift  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  system  of  classification,  applying  it  first  to 
the  10,490  new  books  cataloged  during  the  year.  A 
beginning  was  also  made  in  recataloging  the  250,000 
volumes  heretofore  under  the  Dewey  System,  with 
8,795  books  receiving  new  call  numbers.  Approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  other  volumes  were  acquired  during 
the  year  and  have  been  partially  cataloged. 

Periodicals  are  for  the  most  part  unclassified  and 
shelved  together  alphabetically  by  title.  Current  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  periodicals  and  newspapers  number 
2,139. 

Most  Federal,  many  North  Carolina  and  other 
state  publications  are  processed  and  kept  in  the 
documents  area.  This  year  14,521  items  were  added 
to  the  documents  collection.  The  acquisition,  process¬ 
ing,  and  servicing  of  these  materials  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition,  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  of  a  full-time  professional  librarian.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  is  fortunate  to  have  found  one  trained  in 
history  and  law  as  well  as  library  science. 


Library  hours  were  increased  from  92  to  more 
than  97  per  week  during  the  regular  session,  the 
building  being  kept  open  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:45 
p.m.,  Mondays  through  Saturdays,  and  from  2:00 
p.m.  to  10:45  p.m.  on  Sundays.  A  five-year  statisti¬ 
cal  study  of  selected  aspects  of  our  library  service 
revealed  that  students  borrowed  for  home  or  dormi¬ 
tory  use  41,000  more  books  this  year  than  five  years 
ago.  In  addition,  there  appears  to  be  increased  in- 
Library  use  of  materials,  for  this  practice  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  open-stack  policy  followed  by  the 
Library  and  the  convenient  access  that  is  provided 
to  periodical,  reference,  and  reserve  collections.  It 
is  difficult  to  measure  this  use,  however,  since  no 
statistics  are  kept  in  connection  with  it. 

Books  reported  lost  and  not  recovered  during  the 
year  numbered  1,744.  The  figure  does  not  reflect 
the  great  number  of  inconveniences  suffered  because 
volumes  were  temporarily  missing  from  all  areas 
of  the  Library.  In  an  effort  to  prevent  losses  from 
reserves,  a  larger  closed-reserve  area  was  provided 
and  a  limited  book-check  exit  was  devised  for  the 
open-reserve  rooms.  In  the  future  a  library  exit 
guard  system  combined  with  some  internal  checks 
may  be  necessary  to  reduce  losses. 

Automated  procedures  for  all  areas  of  library 
service  are  being  studied. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


In  1966-67,  enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School 
continued  to  grow  rapidly,  as  is  reflected  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary: 


Semester  Men  Women  Total 

Fall,  I960  .  0  282  282 

Fall,  1963  . 154  333  487 

Spring,  1964  . 180  329  509 

Fall,  1965  . 241  526  767 

Spring,  19 66  . 234  519  753 

Fall,  1966  . 271  580  851 

Spring,  1967  . 322  592  914 


Whereas  the  head  count  in  September,  1966,  showed 
an  increase  of  11  percent  over  the  fall  of  1965,  the 
spring  semester  of  1967  registered  a  gain  of  21  per¬ 
cent  over  the  corresponding  term  of  the  previous 
year.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  fall  enrollment  in 
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1966  approximately  tripled  the  figure  for  I960  and 
that  the  increase  in  the  last  four  years  has  been  75 
percent.  Male  enrollment  in  the  fall  and  spring  of 
1966-67  was  respectively  32  and  35  percent  of  total 
registration,  compared  with  31  percent  for  each 
semester  of  1965-66. 

Summer  registration  for  graduate  study  increased 
by  10  percent  in  19 66.  Enrollment  figures  for  the 


last  two  summers 

follow: 

Men 

1 V  omen 

Total 

1965  . 

. 255 

844 

1,099 

1966  . 

. 265 

944 

1,209 

At  Commencement  in  June,  1967,  graduate  de¬ 
grees  were  granted  as  follows: 


Doctor  of  Philosophy  .  2 

Master  of  Arts  .  14 

Master  of  Education  . 124 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  .  17 

Master  of  Music  .  7 

Master  of  Science  .  3 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  14 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  .  6 

Total  . .187 


During  the  past  year  the  scope  of  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  was  expanded  to  cover  the  broad 
area  of  home  economics  rather  than  the  single  field 
of  child  development.  New  degree  programs  were 
added  as  follows:  Doctor  of  Education  in  guidance 
and  counseling,  educational  administration  and  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  physical  education;  Master  of  Arts  in 
speech  correction;  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  in 
departments  having  other  graduate  degree  programs. 

The  following  persons  or  departments  were  suc¬ 
cessful  during  1966-67  in  securing  the  designated 
non-university  sponsorships  for  their  research  or  spe¬ 
cial  programs  under  proposals  that  were  filed  through 
or  reported  to  the  Graduate  School  Office: 

Frances  Dunham  (Psychology) 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of 


Higher  Education  . $  6,070 

Bruce  M.  Eberhart  (Biology) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  40,900 

Bert  A.  Goldman  (Education) 


The  Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina  $  5,641 

Mary  E.  Keister  (Institute  for  Child 
and  Family  Development) 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 


Welfare  . $108,385 

Ernest  A.  Lumsden,  Jr.  (Psychology) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  2,000 


Edward  McCrady,  III  (Biology) 

North  Carolina  Board  of  Science 

and  Technology  . $  5,063 

Institute  of  Child  and  Family  Development 
"Project  Upward  Bound” 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  . $175,054 

Department  of  Drama  and  Speech 
(Program  Development  Grant) 

Department  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare  . $  10,000 


Department  of  Biology  and 

School  of  Home  Economics 
(Allied  Health  Professions) 

Department  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare  . $  12,802 

Recommended  pending  appropriation: 

$47,500,  ’68-’69 
$54,000,  ’69-70 
Department  of  Psychology  (Training  Grant) 
Department  of  Health,  Education 


and  Welfare  . $  1,620 

School  of  Education  (Establishment  of  a 
Piedmont  Association  for  School 
Studies  and  Services) 

Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina  . $  19,095 

School  of  Education  (  Head  Start  Eight-Week 
Training  Program) 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  . $222,028 

Department  of  History  (NDEA  Institute 
for  Advance  Study  in  History) 

Department  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare  . $  42,156 

Department  of  Physics  (Sixth  Annual 

Conference  on  Recent  Advances  in 
Physics  for  Secondary  School  Teachers) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  5,180 


Departments  of  Geography,  Mathematics 
and  Physics  (In-Service 
Institute  for  Teachers) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  16,010 

Institutional  Grant  for  Science 

National  Science  Foundation 

(for  1966-67)  $22,269 

(for  1967-68)  $21,716 

College  Science  Improvement  Program 

(Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Psychology) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $185,000 

Thus,  total  new  outside  grants  approved  and 

funded  amounted  to  $900,989.  This  was  an  increase 
of  $373,253,  or  70  percent,  over  last  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Allied  Health  Professions  grant  was  ap¬ 
proved  for  $101,500  for  1968-1970  contingent  upon 
the  availability  of  funds.  Other  research  projects 
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approved  by  die  Research  Council  from  regularly 
budgeted  funds  totaled  $29,066.92,  including  39  new 
research  grants  plus  supplements  to  former  grants. 


EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES 


The  growing  importance  of  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  for  adults  was  reflected  in  the  Extension  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  University  during  1966-67,  some  10,000 
citizens  being  served  through  credit  and  noncredit 
courses,  institutes,  seminars,  conferences,  day  camps 
and  clinics.  The  public  schools  of  the  state  and  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  Greensboro  area  have  been  provided 
graduate  and  undergraduate  course  work  by  some  of 
our  finest  instructors.  Television  has  continued  to 
be  a  medium  for  offering  credit  and  noncredit 
courses  for  public  school  teachers  in  particular  and 
the  public  in  general.  The  Extension  Division  has 
had  administrative  responsibility  for  such  on-campus 
activities  as  the  Head  Start  Regional  Training  Pro¬ 
gram,  the  Head  Start  Regional  Training  Office,  and 
the  Piedmont  Association  for  School  Studies  and 
Services,  thus  contributing  to  the  National  effort  to 
provide  compensatory  education  for  the  culturally 
deprived  and  also  encouraging  the  introduction  of 
innovative  techniques  in  the  schools  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


The  Development  Program  during  1966-67  con¬ 
tinued  to  place  emphasis  on  the  involvement  of 
alumni  in  University  activities,  the  interpretation  of 
the  University  to  the  public  through  news  releases 
and  feature  stories,  and  the  promotion  of  community 
interest  in  and  support  of  the  University. 

In  all  of  these  areas  additional  steps  were  taken 
to  strengthen  the  overall  program.  The  number  of 
alumni  serving  in  volunteer  capacities  was  increased 
by  more  than  350,  and  weekly  television  and  radio 
announcements  of  programs  and  activities  at  the 
University  were  inaugurated  through  the  cooperation 
of  various  commercial  stations. 


There  were  several  achievements  which  deserve 
special  note.  Among  these  was  the  Alumni  Annual 
Giving  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  Gift  of  $104,- 
650.51  from  7,333  alumni.  This  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year  of  $19,675.40  in  gifts 
and  1,085  in  the  number  contributing. 

The  creation  of  the  Excellence  Fund  by  the 
Greensboro  business  community  and  its  initiation  of 
a  campaign  for  a  University  endowment  were  events 
of  great  promise  and  import  to  the  institution.  Other 
forward  steps  were  the  launching  of  a  Gifts  and 
Bequests  Program  by  the  alumni  and  organization 
of  a  Student  Development  Council  by  the  student 
honor  society,  Golden  Chain. 

Progress  was  also  made  in  providing  additional 
scholarship  funds.  The  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Founda¬ 
tion  increased  the  annual  stipends  of  the  forty-eight 
Katherine  Smith  Reynolds  Scholars  from  $1,200  to 
$1,400.  The  Alumni  Association  also  raised  the 
value  of  each  of  its  scholarships  from  $500  to  $750 
per  year,  while  the  four  Jefferson  Standard  Scholar¬ 
ship  awards  were  increased  from  $750  to  $1,000  a 
year.  The  family  of  Dr.  Albert  S.  Keister  set  up  a 
scholarship  endowment  of  $12,155  in  his  honor. 

Programs  providing  significant  financial  support 
were  carried  on  by  the  Home  Economics  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  Weatherspoon  Gallery  Association,  Friends 
of  the  Library,  and  Angels  of  the  Theatre.  The  total 
funds  available  through  these  organizations  were 
$60,760.98. 

Chinqua-Penn  Plantation’s  first  year  of  operation 
as  a  tourist  attraction  exceeded  expectations.  The 
number  of  guests  totaled  16,794  and  receipts  from 
this  source  amounted  to  $22,492.89. 

Financial  support  for  the  University  from  gifts, 
grants,  and  bequests  for  1966-67  amounted  to  $862,- 
207.13.  For  a  detailed  listing,  see  Appendix  IV. 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 


The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1963 
General  Assembly  have  been  completed: 

1.  Aycock — Music  Building  Addition 

2.  Art  Department  Addition — Mclver  Building 
(Combined  cost  of  $2,122,238) 
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The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1963 
General  Assembly  are  now  under  construction: 

1.  Renovation  of  Electric  Wiring  and  Lighting  in  Seven 
Buildings  ($370,000) 

(Six  buildings  have  been  completed.) 

2.  Renovation  and/or  Replacement  of  the  Utility  System; 
New  Boiler  and  Accessories  ($773,000) 

(Installation  of  new  boiler  and  accessories  and  Phase 
I  of  the  Electrical  Distribution  System  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  ) 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1963 
General  Assembly  are  in  the  process  of  being  rede¬ 
signed,  inasmuch  as  combined  bids  previously  taken 
exceeded  the  budget: 

1.  Two  Home  Management  Units  ($79,126) 

2.  Nursery  School  Addition  ($40,000) 

The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1965 
General  Assembly  has  been  completed: 

I.  Air  Conditioning  Forney  Building  ($43,672) 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1965 
General  Assembly  are  now  under  construction: 

1.  Dormitories  for  850  students  ($2,550,000) 

2.  Student  Union  Addition  ($790,000) 

3.  Air  Conditioning  Student  Union  ($250,000) 

4.  Utilities  Renovations  and  Heating  Plant  Improvements 
($1,275,000)  (Phase  II  of  Heating  Plant  Improvements 
completed.  Electrical  Distribution  System  is  95%  com¬ 
plete.  ) 

The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1965 
General  Assembly  is  in  the  planning  stage: 

1.  Life  Sciences  Building  ($1,375,000)  ($1,650,000  less 
federal  funds  of  $275,000) 

The  following  structures  have  been  demolished 
during  the  year: 

1.  317,  319,  321,  323,  325,  327,  329,  331,  333  and  335 
Mclver  Street 


ADMINISTRATIVE  APPOINTMENTS 


The  year  brought  a  number  of  administrative 
changes  in  addition  to  that  in  the  Chancellor’s  Office. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Miss  Sadye  Dunn,  Dr.  Rose¬ 
mary  McGee,  a  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  was 


asked  to  serve  as  Acting  Dean  of  Women.  Dr. 
William  Morgan,  a  long-time  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  student  health  services  at  Chapel  Hill,  became 
University  Physician  at  Greensboro.  As  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  for  a  long-range  study,  the  University 
established  an  Office  of  Institutional  Studies,  and  Dr. 
John  W.  Harris  of  the  School  of  Education  became 
the  first  director.  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Fred  of  the  School 
of  Music  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session. 

On  June  30,  Albert  A.  Wilkinson  retired,  com¬ 
pleting  twenty  years  of  devoted  service  as  Director 
of  the  News  Bureau.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John 
S.  Greene.  Mrs.  Margery  Irby  resigned  as  Director 
of  Admissions  during  the  year.  Dr.  Richard  P. 
Loester  succeeded  her.  Mrs.  Nancy  Millner  rendered 
valuable  service  as  Acting  Director  of  Admissions 
during  an  interim  period. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  GREENSBORO  CAMPUS 


As  an  emerging  university  this  campus  has  many 
needs.  The  most  fundamental  relate  to  faculty  de¬ 
velopment,  for  the  heart  and  core  of  a  university  are 
to  be  found  in  its  instructional  staff.  We  need, 
then,  to  strengthen  our  salary  schedule  and  extend 
fringe  benefits,  particularly  with  respect  to  retire¬ 
ment.  And,  above  all,  we  must  work  to  produce 
here  an  intellectual  environment  that  will  stimulate 
the  best  efforts  of  faculty  and  students. 

The  University  must  continue  to  expand  its 
educational  offerings  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
complex  urban  society  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Among 
its  high  priorities  should  be  the  development  of 
graduate  programs  in  economics  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  eventually  the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Commerce  or  its  equivalent. 

The  growth  of  recent  years  has  brought  this  in¬ 
stitution  to  a  point  at  which  it  needs  administrative 
reorganization,  and  attention  will  be  given  to  this 
matter  in  the  coming  year.  There  is  a  need  also  for 
additional  administrative  positions,  and  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  evident  in  the  area  of  student  counseling  where 
we  are  trying  to  operate  as  we  did  with  an  enrollment 
half  the  size  of  the  current  student  body. 
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Pressure  for  land  acquisition  continues,  although 
it  has  been  alleviated  somewhat  by  actions  of  the 
1967  General  Assembly.  We  have  urgent  need  for 
a  new  administration  building,  for  a  limit  has  been 
reached  in  adapting  our  present  structure  to  what 
is  required  for  a  growing  administrative  staff.  Class¬ 
room  space  will  be  needed  in  addition  to  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  appropriations  for  1967-69,  and  the 
development  of  parking  space  for  commuting  stu¬ 
dents  and  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  attend¬ 
ing  special  occasions  is  sorely  needed. 

The  University  must  also  intensify  its  efforts  to 
attract  male  students.  This  entails  better  communi¬ 
cation  with  young  men  to  make  them  aware  of 
the  offerings  we  have  and  of  those  we  plan  to  add. 
It  also  calls  for  the  development  of  an  extracurricular 
program,  including  some  form  of  amateur  athletics, 
that  will  draw  the  interest  of  men. 


APPENDIX  I 


Enrollment  Figures  for  Fall  and  Spring  Semesters, 

1966-67. 


No.  Enrolled. 

No.  Enrolled 

Classification 

Fall  1966 

Spring  1 966 

A. 

Undergraduate 

Seniors  . 

.  654 

567 

Juniors  . 

.....  837 

806 

Sophomores  . . . 

. 1161 

1108 

Freshmen  . 

. 1187 

1158 

Commercials  . 

.  Ill 

102 

Nursing  Education  . 

.  39 

34 

Sub-Total  . 

. 3989 

3775 

B. 

Graduate  . . . 

.  851 

914 

Sub-Total  . . 

. 4840 

4689 

C. 

Specials  &  Unclassified  . 

.  90 

111 

D. 

Sub-Totals  . . . 

. 4930 

4800 

E. 

Extension  . 

.  460 

496 

F. 

Total  Collegiate  Enrollment. 

. 5390 

5296 

CONCLUSION 


APPENDIX  II 

PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 


Before  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you  and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  my  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  encouragement  and  support  given  me 
in  this  difficult  transitional  year.  An  emerging  uni¬ 
versity,  as  it  takes  on  new  roles  and  added  responsi¬ 
bilities,  is  heir  to  a  host  of  special  problems.  It  has 
been  reassuring  to  a  new  Chancellor  to  know  that 
he  could  rely  on  you  and  your  associates  for  help  in 
finding  solutions  and  in  looking  ahead  to  find  the 
means  by  which  the  University  may  fulfill  its  obli¬ 
gations  of  service  to  North  Carolina  and  the  nation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 


A.  Appointments: 

Peter  Agostini,  Professor  of  Art 

Jose  Almeida,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Walter  Barker,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 
William  K.  Bates,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Carolyn  Bishop,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Admissions 
Richard  N.  Current,  Distinguished  Professor,  History  and 
Political  Science 

Paul  M.  Descouzis,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Kathryn  F.  Eskey,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Music 
James  S.  Ferguson,  Chancellor 

John  Formby,  Assistant  Professor,  Economics  and  Business 
Administration 

Herbert  W.  Fred,  Director  of  Summer  Session 
Christian  Garaud,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Raymond  J.  Gariglio,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Music 
John  L.  Graves,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Frances  H.  Hall,  Documents  Reference  Librarian 
Lawrence  E.  Hart,  Dean  and  Professor,  School  of  Music 
Herbert  C.  Hudgins,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
and  Director  of  Piedmont  Association  for  School  Studies 
and  Services 

June  Marie  Huff,  Assistant  Catalog  Librarian 
Mary  Elizabeth  Keister,  Acting  Director,  Institute  for  Child 
and  Family  Development 

Ernest  W.  Lee,  Assistant  Professor  in  School  of  Education 
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Eloise  R.  Lewis,  Dean  and  Professor,  School  of  Nursing 
Ernest  A.  Lumsden,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Psychology 
Francis  J.  McCormack,  Assistant  Professor  in  Physics 
William  G.  Morgan,  University  Physician 
Robert  B.  Muir,  Assistant  Professor  in  Physics 
E.  Bennett  Parks,  III,  Assistant  Director  in  Office  of  Ad¬ 
missions 

E.  M.  Railings,  Assistant  Professor  in  Department  of  So¬ 
ciology  and  Anthropology 

Marian  K.  Solleder,  Associate  Professor  in  Department  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
V.  Jean  Spruill,  Assistant  Professor  in  Department  of  Psy¬ 
chology 

Allen  Tate,  Visiting  Professor  in  Department  of  English 
Carrie  Lee  Warren,  Assistant  Professor  in  Department  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
James  I.  Wimsatt,  Assistant  Professor  in  Department  of 
English 

B.  Promotions: 

Roscoe  J.  Allen  to  Professor  of  Business  Education 
James  C.  Atkinson  to  Associate  Professor  in  Romance 
Languages 

Curtis  S.  Booth  to  Assistant  Professor  in  Philosophy 
Elisabeth  A.  Bowles  to  Assistant  Professor  in  Education 
Richard  G.  Cox  to  Associate  Professor  in  School  of  Music 
Patricia  Edmondson  to  Assistant  Professor  in  History  and 
Political  Science 

Marian  P.  Franklin  to  Professor  of  Education 
Gaylord  T.  Hageseth  to  Assistant  Professor  in  Physics 
Margaret  A.  Hunt  to  Associate  Professor  in  History  and 
Political  Science 

Harriet  J.  Kupferer  to  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthro¬ 
pology 

Bernard  S.  Schmidt  to  Associate  Professor  in  Mathematics 
Celeste  Ulrich  to  Professor  of  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreeation 

C.  Leaves  of  Absence: 

First  Semester 

Robert  Watson,  Professor,  Department  of  English — to  com¬ 
plete  a  manuscript 

Second  Semester 

J.  Philip  Couch,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Ro¬ 
mance  Languages — to  complete  a  manuscript 
Lenoir  C.  Wright,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Political  Science — to  complete  a  manuscript 

Academic  Year 

Alice  C.  Boehret,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing — 
graduate  study  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Robert  M.  Calhoon,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science — Visiting  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut 

David  G.  Davies,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Business  Administration — Economic  Ad¬ 


viser  to  the  Government  of  Nigeria  (supported  by  Ford 
Foundation) 

Savannah  S.  Day,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Home  Economics — graduate  study  at  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity 

Jean  Gagen,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English — 
Visiting  Professor  at  University  of  Kansas 
William  Knox,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology  at  the  George  Junior  Republic,  Free- 
ville,  New  York 

Eugene  E.  Pfaff,  Professor,  Department  of  History  and  Po¬ 
litical  Science — Cultural  Affairs  Officer  in  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  United  Arab  Republic 
Peter  H.  Taylor,  Professor,  Department  of  English — Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  grant 

D.  Retirements: 

Kathleen  P.  Hawkins,  Director  of  Student  Aid,  46  years 
of  service 

Ellen  Penn,  Professor  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics, 
21  years  of  service 

A.  A.  Wilkinson,  Director  of  News  Bureau,  20  years  of 
service 

E.  Resignations: 

Edmund  Berkeley,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Francisco  Carmona,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan¬ 
guages 

Owen  S.  Connelly,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science 

Maynard  G.  French,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama  and 
Speech 

Jean  Gagen,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
John  W.  Harris,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  Institutional  Studies 
Paul  Hickfang,  Assistant  Professor  in  School  of  Music 
Margery  D.  Irby,  Director  of  Admissions 
Madeline  McCain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation 

Norman  W.  Schul,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 
John  Sedgwick,  Professor  of  Art 
Peter  Taylor,  Professor  of  English 

Louise  Weyl,  Assistant  Professor  in  Department  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Studies 

F.  Deaths: 

Mildred  Gould,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Earl  Hall,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biology 
Vera  I.  Largent,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  and  Po¬ 
litical  Science 

Mollie  Anne  Peterson,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 
Archie  E.  Shaftesbury,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology 
I.  V.  Sperry,  Professor  of  Home  Economics  and  Director 
of  Institute  for  Child  and  Family  Development 
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APPENDIX  III 


Summary  of  earned  degrees  and  certificates  granted  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  on  June 


4,  1967: 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  .  2 

Master  of  Arts  .  14 

Master  of  Education  . 124 

Master  of  Science  .  3 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  14 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  .  17 

Master  of  Music  .  7 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  .  6 

TOTAL  GRADUATE  DEGREES  . 187 

Bachelor  of  Arts  . 437 

Art  .  6 

Biology  .  30 

Chemistry  .  5 

Drama  and  Speech  .  17 

Economics  and  Business  Administration..  12 

Elementary  Education  .  87 

English  .  81 

French  .  15 

Geography  .  2 

German  .  1 

Greek  .  1 

History  and  Political  Science  .  54 

Laboratory  Technician  .  * 

Mathematics  .  50 

Music  .  1 

Philosophy  .  1 

Physics  .  1 

Psychology  .  23 

Recreation  .  3 

Sociology  and  Anthropology  .  36 

Spanish  .  1 1 


*  Reported  as  biology  and  chemistry  majors. 

**  3  candidates  to  complete  practicum  in  October,  1967. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  76 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology  .  3** 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  .  2 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education .  14 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial  Administration  57 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  .  24 

Bachelor  of  Music  .  21 

TOTAL  BACHELOR  DEGREES  . 7634 

TOTAL  EARNED  DEGREES  . 821 

Commercial  Certificates  .  85 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  .  32 

TOTAL  EARNED  DEGREES  AND 
CERTIFICATES  . 938 


APPENDIX  IV 

GIFTS,  GRANTS  AND  BEQUESTS 


Total 

July-]une 

I.  Alumni 

1.  Unrestricted  . $  63,399-90 

2.  Restricted  . $  40,877.49 

3.  Bequest  . 

$104,277.39 

II.  Non-Alumni 

1.  Unrestricted  . $  300.00 

2.  Restricted  . $  66,957.84 

3.  Bequest  . $  4,101.14 

$  71,358.98 

III.  Corporations  . $  53,952.20 

IV.  National  Foundations  . $  71,123.13 

V.  Local  Foundations  . $  28,394.90 

VI.  Federal  Government  . $533,100.53 

$862,207.13 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  JOHN  TYLER  CALDWELL  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1967 


Part  1. 

INTRODUCTION 


It  is  a  great  privilege  to  report  on  the  activities 
and  development  of  North  Carolina  State  University 
for  the  academic-fiscal  year  1966-67.  The  contem¬ 
porary  American  university  is  an  extraordinarily  busy 
institution,  a  far  cry  from  the  concept  of  being  a 
place  of  learning  and  reflection  in  protected  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  competitive  pressures  of  the  larger 
community.  Indeed,  the  scholars  can  justifiably  wish 
at  times  for  some  greater  degree  of  detachment  from 
the  very  forces  which  they  subject  to  analysis,  criti¬ 
cism,  speculation,  and  comment. 

But  this  critical  role  of  the  scholar — important 
as  it  may  be — is  only  one  role  of  the  university. 
Overshadowing  it  are  the  many  undertakings  of  the 
university  for  advancing  knowledge  in  the  service 
of  humanity  which  involve  commitment  and  in¬ 
volvement,  not  detachment.  True  to  the  spirit  and 
purposes  of  its  Land-grant  origins  but  up  to  date  in 
its  application  of  that  philosophy,  North  Carolina 
State  University  worked  hard  in  1966-67  to  improve 
the  human  condition  at  home  and  abroad.  Whether 
we  use  the  phrase  "standard  of  living”  or  "quality 
of  life,”  and  both  are  useful  in  describing  the  desired 
human  condition,  North  Carolina’s  Land-grant  cam¬ 
pus  was  busy  at  the  task  of  raising  it.  This  report 
will  attempt  to  describe  developments  in  performing 
the  central  scholarly  and  service  functions  of  the 
University,  to  describe  the  environmental  and  aux¬ 
iliary  conditions  which  affect  the  quality  and  extent 
of  the  central  functions,  and  to  measure  the  outlook 
for  development. 


STUDENTS,  FACULTY,  AND  INSTRUCTION 


The  University  exists  and  is  organized,  staffed, 
and  financed  to  provide  instruction  and  assistance  to 
students,  to  advance  knowledge  through  pure  and 
applied  research,  and  to  extend  the  availability  and 
usefulness  of  scholarship  and  knowledge  through 
programs  of  adult,  continuing  education  and  public 
service.  This  three-part  description  is  not  mere 
rhetoric  and  tradition  but  substance  and  reality. 

A  reminder:  all  three  of  these  functions  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  are  organized  around 
subject-matter  Schools,  Departments,  and  interdisci¬ 
plinary  units  to  which  every  other  campus  activity 
and  entity  are  auxiliary.  The  outstanding  exception 
to  this  generalization  is  the  Division  of  Student 
Affairs.  More  than  an  auxiliary,  this  Division  adds 
substantial  ingredients  itself  to  the  intellectual,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  personal  growth  of  the  student.  To  this 
exception  must  also  be  added  the  Department  of 
Athletics,  which  serves  purposefully  and  effectively 
the  personal  development  of  participating  students. 
The  eight  Schools  are  as  follows:  Agriculture  and 
Life  Sciences;  Design;  Education;  Engineering;  For¬ 
estry;  Liberal  Arts;  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied 
Mathematics;  and  Textiles.  Every  student  and  every 
faculty  member  is  identified  with  one  or  more  of 
the  eight  Schools. 

Students 

Total  on-campus  enrollment  in  September  1966 
reached  10,203.  A  five-year  comparative  enrollment 
summary  follows. 
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TABLE  1.  FALL  ENROLLMENT  DATA,  1962-1966 


Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1966 

New  Students:  Freshmen  . 

.  1482 

1278 

1748 

2040 

1907 

Transfers  . 

.  580 

738 

918 

1130 

1158 

2062 

2016 

2666 

3170 

3065 

Men  Students  . 

.  7030 

7143 

8276 

8938 

9194 

Women  Students  . 

.  204 

308 

602 

868 

1009 

Married  Students  . 

.  1558 

1784 

2052 

2575 

3214 

Enrollment  by  Schools: 

Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  . 

.  946 

1080 

1240 

1409 

1445 

Agricultural  Institute  . 

.  236 

225 

234 

265 

273 

Design  . 

.  391 

396 

453 

468 

460 

Education  . 

.  519 

605 

740 

810 

947 

Engineering  . 

.  3419 

3304 

3597 

3635 

3430 

Forestry  . 

.  399 

349 

396 

388 

390 

Liberal  Arts  . 

.  215 

324 

827 

1224 

1409 

Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics  . 

.  605 

599 

639 

725 

882 

Textiles  . 

.  470 

516 

600 

668 

759 

Unclassified  as  to  School— Undergraduate  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Graduate . . 

.  34 

53 

152 

214 

207 

7234 

7451 

8878 

9806 

10203 

Undergraduate  Students  . 

.  6315 

6411 

7581 

8205 

8364 

Graduate  Students  . 

.  919 

1040 

1297 

1601 

1839 

Students,  Residents  of  State  of  North  Carolina  . 

.  5827 

5921 

7038 

7842 

8086 

Students,  Residents  of  Other  States  . 

.  1091 

1168 

1384 

1493 

1622 

Foreign  Students  . 

.  316 

362 

420 

471 

495 

Comments  on  the  above  table:  In  five  years  from 
1962  to  1966,  (1)  enrollment  of  freshmen  increased 
by  28%,  but  enrollment  of  transfer  students  by 
100%!  (2)  Enrollment  of  men  students  increased 
by  31%,  but  enrollment  of  women  students  by 
nearly  400%!  (3)  Enrollment  of  undergraduate 

students  increased  by  33%,  but  enrollment  of  gradu¬ 
ate  students  by  100%!  (4)  Enrollment  in  the  over¬ 
all  increased  by  41%,  but  enrollment  in  Liberal  Arts 
by  550%!  Steep  one -year  increases  were  experienced 
in  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics  (20%), 
Education  (17%),  and  Textiles  (13%). 

For  the  Fall  Semester  1966-67,  the  overall  per¬ 
centage  of  out-of-state  students  was  20.7%;  the 
percentage  of  out-of-state  undergraduates  was  14.9%. 
Trustee  policy,  however,  does  not  limit  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  out-of-state  students  in  regional  programs, 
of  foreign  students,  and  of  graduate  students.  When 


these  "quota  exempt’’  students  were  not  counted  as 
out-of-state,  the  percentage  of  out-of-state  students 
was  7.0%. 

Engineering  enrollments  nationwide  have  hit  a 
plateau  at  the  undergraduate  level  but  are  sharply 
increasing  at  the  graduate  level,  which  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  here.  Enrollment  in  Forestry  has  stabilized 
and  in  Design  is  controlled  at  around  460  on  the 
basis  of  facilities  for  instruction.  Agriculture  and 
Life  Sciences  continues  its  upswing  largely  due  to 
the  biological  (life)  sciences  and  graduate  students. 
Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics  (PS AM), 
Textiles,  and  Education  appear  to  continue  a  fairly 
steady  increase.  Graduate  students  are  over  one  third 
of  the  total  in  both  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 
and  in  PSAM. 

Graduate  enrollment  is  distributed  in  the  eight 
Schools  as  follows. 
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TABLE  2.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADUATE 
ENROLLMENT,  1966-67 


School  Number  Percent 

Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  .  558  30 

Education  .  273  15 

Engineering  .  399  22 

Forestry  .  51  3 

Liberal  Arts  .  25  1 

Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics  287  16 

Textiles  .  39  2 

Unclassified  .  207  11 


1839  100 

Support  for  graduate  students  is  prerequisite  to 
attracting  a  high  quality  graduate  enrollment.  Sup¬ 
port  for  1,114  of  the  1,839  enrollees  in  1966-67 
reached  $3,150,000  and  came  from  the  following 
sources. 

TABLE  3.  GRADUATE  STUDENT  FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT,  1966-67 

Number  of  Students 


Source  Supported 

Federal  Agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  .  5 

National  Institutes  of  Health  .  33 


National  Science  Foundation  ( Predoctoral )  4 

National  Science  Foundation  (Cooperative)  2 

National  Science  Foundation  (Traineeship)  23 


National  Defense  Education  Act  .  24 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration  .  12 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  .  5 

Total  T08 

Private  Foundations: 

The  Ford  Foundation  .  16 

W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  .  28 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  .  14 

Other  .  152 

Total  210 

Assistantships  (State)  : 

Graduate  Teaching  Assistantships  .  291 

Graduate  Research  Assistantships  .  426 

Total  717 


Total  number  of  graduate  assistants 
support  in  1966-67  including 
79  second  and  third  fellowships  . 1114 

Quality  of  students  continues  to  improve  at  all 
levels.  Difficulty  of  measurement  makes  the  validity 
of  that  statement  uncertain  in  the  case  of  transfer 


students.  Admissions  policies  for  freshmen  appear 
to  improve  in  validity.  The  number  of  applications 
which  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Admissions  Com¬ 
mittee  has  steadily  declined  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  following  tables  indicate  that  the  overall 
quality  of  students  being  admitted  to  North  Carolina 
State  University  has  improved  substantially  since 
1954.  The  percentage  of  freshmen  in  the  top  one 
fifth  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes  has 
grown  14%  from  I960  to  1966.  The  mean  SAT 
Verbal  score  has  improved  127  points  since  1954, 
while  the  mean  SAT  Math  score  has  improved  102 
points  since  1954. 

TABLE  4.  HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK  FOR 
ENTERING  FRESHMEN,  1958-1966 

Measure  Percent  of  All 


of  Entering  PR 

Year  Rank  with  Rank 


1958- 59  .  top  1/3  61 

1959- 60  .  no  data 

1960- 61  .  top  1/5  43 

1961- 62*  .  top  1/5  52 

1962- 63  .  top  1/5  50 

1963- 64  .  top  1/5  49 

1964- 65  .  top  1/5  47 

1965- 66  .  top  1/5  56 

1966- 67  .  top  1/5  57 


*  First  year  predicted  grade  averages  used. 


TABLE  5.  COMPARISON  OF  MEDIAN  AND 
MEAN  SAT- VERBAL  SCORES  FOR 
ENTERING  FRESHMEN,  1954-1966 


Median  SAT 

Mean  SAT 

Year 

Verbal  Score 

Verbal  Score 

1954-55  . 

368 

(1955-58  no  data  available) 
1958-59  . 

.  437 

442 

1959-60  . 

443 

1960-61  . 

.  444 

448 

1961-62*  . 

.  449 

452 

1962-63  . 

.  457 

464 

1963-64  . 

.  465 

466 

1964-65  . 

.  473 

478 

1965-66  . 

.  494 

496 

1966-67  . 

.  496 

495 

Increase  in  score  since  1954  . 

.  130 

127 

*  First  year  predicted  grade  averages  used  for  admission. 
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TABLE  6.  COMPARISON  OF  MEDIAN  AND 
MEAN  SAT-MATH  SCORES  FOR  ENTERING 
FRESHMEN,  1954-1966 


Median  SAT 

Mean  SAT 

Year 

Math  Score 

Math  Score 

1954-55  . 

(1955-58  no  data  available) 

.  476 

475 

1958-59  . 

.  512 

518 

1959-60  . 

527 

1960-61  . 

.  525 

527 

1961-62*  . 

.  534 

532 

1962-63  . 

.  548 

550 

1963-64  . 

.  556 

555 

1964-65  . 

.  558 

560 

1965-66  . 

.  572 

574 

1966-67  . 

.  584 

577 

Increase  in  score  since  1954  . 

.  108 

102 

*  First  year  predicted  grade  averages  used  for  admission. 

Over  seven  hundred  applications  for  admission 
were  received  by  the  School  of  Design.  Only  147 
first-year  students  were  admitted.  Twenty-two  per¬ 
cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  School  of  Physical  Sci¬ 
ences  and  Applied  Mathematics  won  honors  or  high 
honors. 

Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  inform  and 
stimulate  high  school  students  about  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  represented  in  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  curriculum.  The  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Life  Sciences  sponsored  with  the  School  of  Forestry 
their  annual  Open  House  focused  on  "careers  ahead’’ 
which  was  attended  by  1,216  high  school  students. 
Newsletters  from  the  School  to  the  high  schools  are 
designed  to  awaken  interest.  Engineering  through 
its  citizen  Advisory  Council  has  labored  to  inform 
high  school  counselors  on  "what  engineering  is  all 
about,’’  and  its  annual  Engineers’  Day,  combined 
with  the  annual  Fair,  was  attended  by  hundreds  of 
high  school  students.  Textiles  continued  successfully 
its  Textile  Foundation  supported  recruiting  program. 
The  School  of  Education  has  made  special  effort  to 
inform  the  community  and  junior  colleges  of  teacher 
training  opportunities  here,  extending  its  contacts 
also  to  guidance  counselors  in  the  high  schools. 

An  alert  staff  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs 
is  taking  every  step  possible  to  improve  the  quality 
of  student  life  physically  and  administratively.  Staffing 
and  hours  of  the  Student  Health  Service  were  in¬ 
creased.  Student  counseling  by  faculty  advisors  and 


by  the  professional  staff  was  strengthened.  The  new 
Placement  Center  was  finally  opened  in  October. 
Alexander  Hall  was  ingeniously  modified  to  accom¬ 
modate  an  additional  190  women  in  the  fall  of  1967. 
Food  services  received  very  intensive  scrutiny  and 
are  believed  to  be  quite  satisfactory  except  for  space. 
Both  the  Student  Union  and  the  YMCA  opened 
"coffee  houses”  which  were  successful.  The  cultural 
program  of  the  Union  including  the  "Friends  of  the 
College”  series  grew  and  prospered  as  did  the  work 
of  Frank  Thompson  Theater. 

Army  and  Air  Force  ROTC  Departments  re¬ 
ported  that  better  cadets  were  coming  into  their 
programs  on  the  new  voluntary  plan. 

Student  publications  improved  in  quality  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  content.  WKNC  broadcast  on  a  new  10-watt 
educational  FM  channel,  achieved  on  student  initi¬ 
ative.  The  second  and  last  year  of  Musician-in-Resi- 
dence  Raul  Spivak  was  again  a  great  success. 

It  was  a  year  of  rich  cultural  and  intellectual 
offerings  to  the  University  community. 

Faculty 

The  year  1966-67  was  one  of  extraordinary  ac¬ 
tivity  in  faculty  and  professional  personnel  actions, 
as  follows. 


New  Appointments : 


1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

15 

20 

38 

60 

59 


Dean 

Department  Heads 
Directors,  Associate  and 
Assistant 

Named  Professor 
Associate  Dean 
Assistant  Deans 
Professors 

Associate  Professors 
Assistant  Professors 
Instructors 

Miscellaneous  Titles  ( Ad¬ 
junct,  Visiting,  Lecturers, 
Library  Staff,  Student  Af¬ 
fairs,  Professional,  etc.) 


129 
192 
59 
99 
28 

123  full-time  EPA 
9 

288  graduate  teaching  assistants 
355  graduate  research  assistants 
New  appointments  to  faculty  positions  required  in¬ 
terviewing  188  candidates  by  the  Administration! 


Part-time  Appointments 

Reappointments 

Changes  in  Status 

Promotions 

Leaves  of  Absence 

Resignations 

Retirements 

Appointed 
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Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  which  brought 
the  enrollment  boom  to  the  Nation’s  campuses,  the 
tax-supported  campuses  have  had  to  grow.  A  con¬ 
stant  query  has  been  that  of  whether  they  could 
expand  faculty  and  maintain  quality,  indeed  whether 
faculty  could  be  found  in  adequate  numbers  and 
quality  to  go  around.  The  answer  came  in  the  ex¬ 
perience.  The  Nation’s  universities,  with  the  indis¬ 
pensable  help  of  Federal  funds  and  private  giving  to 
augment  State  appropriations,  have  met  the  challenge 
with  some  success.  The  School  of  Engineering  illus¬ 
trates  what  has  happened. 

In  1962-63,  of  a  total  of  115  members  of  the 
Engineering  Faculty  from  instructor  through  full 
professor,  50  (43%)  held  the  Ph.D.  degree.  In  the 
year  just  concluded  the  faculty  had  grown  to  180 
and  113  (62%)  held  the  Ph.D.  The  doctorate  is 
not  itself,  of  course,  a  guarantee  or  measure  of 
quality.  Clearly,  however,  the  earned  doctorate  is 
virtually  established  as  prerequisite  to  quality  both 
for  advanced  undergraduate,  professional,  and  gradu¬ 
ate  levels  of  instruction  in  a  university  and  for 
modern  research  competence.  Their  increase  in  re¬ 
search  activity  is  discussed  later. 

How  was  this  particular  faculty  development 
accomplished?  Giving  due  credit  to  the  leadership 
of  Dean  Harold  Lampe  (1945-1962)  and  to  his 
successor  Dean  Fadum,  to  their  administrative  asso¬ 
ciates  and  others  in  the  University,  one  must  begin 
the  modern  history  of  the  School  with  the  chartering 
of  the  Engineering  Foundation  in  1944.  Its  supple¬ 
mentation  of  salaries  and  stimulation  of  support  for 
several  "named”  professorships  brought  the  faculty 
to  the  level  of  qualifying  for  a  $760,000  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  grant  in  1961  which  was  further  matched  by 
the  Engineering  Foundation  at  $225,000.  This  pro¬ 
gram  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  doctoral  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  School.  Without  this  1961  boost  the 
School  would  not  have  been  ready  to  bid  successfully 
for  the  $2.43  million  National  Science  Foundation 
Development  Grant  of  1966.  The  NSF  grant  in¬ 
cluded  provision  for  eighteen  high  level  faculty 
members,  supplementing  the  allocation  of  two 
positions  to  Engineering  from  the  University  Pro¬ 
fessorship  Program  earlier  established  by  legislative 
appropriation  at  President  Friday’s  urgent  request. 


Thus,  one  boost  led  to  another  and  the  instant  case 
thoroughly  documents  the  essential  path  of  progress 
for  university  development.  The  same  path  runs 
through  the  development  of  our  eminent  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences,  our  excellent  School 
of  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics,  our 
School  of  Forestry,  our  School  of  Textiles. 

No  such  outside  financial  help  has  been  available 
to  Liberal  Arts  and  only  modestly  to  Design.  The 
development  of  each  has  been  unique.  Steady  increase 
in  legislative  salary  support  has  been  an  essential 
factor  throughout.  Leadership,  however,  has  been 
the  special  ingredient  at  both  the  School  and  De¬ 
partment  levels. 

The  School  of  Education,  by  boot-strap  effort 
and  housed  in  an  ancient  structure,  has  steadily 
raised  the  level  of  its  faculty  which  is  increasingly 
successful  in  getting  grant  assistance  for  teaching 
materials  and  research. 

Every  School  Dean  has  commented  on  the  high 
quality  of  many  of  its  recent  faculty  appointments. 
President  Friday’s  University  Professorship  Program 
has  supported  the  appointments  of  the  following: 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Rhodes,  Professor  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering 

Dr.  S.  E.  Elmaghraby,  Professor  of  Operations  Re¬ 
search  and  Industrial  Engineering 

Dr.  Cornelius  Lanczos,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  for  spring  semester  of  1968 

The  27  major  positions  provided  by  the  NSF 
Science  Development  Program  have  brought  thus 
far  the  following  distinguished  appointments: 

Leonard  G.  Austin,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering 

Anthony  F.  Bartholomay,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Statistics 

Joe  R.  Beeler,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Nuclear  Engineering 

Monica  Liu  Chang,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Statistics 

Tien  Sun  Chang,  Professor  of  Engineering  Me¬ 
chanics 

Robin  P.  Gardner,  Associate  Professor  of  Nuclear 
Engineering 

John  R.  Hauser,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering 

Don  L.  Ridgeway,  Professor  of  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tistics 

Vivian  T.  Stannett,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering 

Robert  Teichman,  Associate  Professor  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Statistics 

Lloyd  R.  Zumwalt,  Professor  of  Nuclear  Engineering 
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Ocher  new  personnel  brought  to  the  faculty  in 
key  positions  to  which  special  attention  can  appro¬ 
priately  be  called  are  Professor  Robert  S.  Bryan  to 
head  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion; 
Professor  Z.  Zimmerman  Hugus  to  succeed  the  late 
Ralph  C.  Swann  as  head  of  Chemistry;  Professor 
John  K.  Coster  to  direct  the  Center  for  Occupational 
Education  Training  and  Research;  and  Dr.  David  W. 
Chaney  as  Dean  of  the  School  and  Professor  of  Tex¬ 
tiles.  To  name  diese  in  this  limited  report  should 
not  obscure  the  many  other  quite  superior  appoint¬ 
ments  made  in  the  tenure  ranks  throughout  the 
campus. 

A  number  of  honors  recognizing  the  quality  of 
our  faculty  should  be  noted.  Professor  Stanley  G. 
Stephens  became  the  first  member  of  this  faculty  to 
be  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stephens  is  a  distinguished  geneticist.  Professor 
Walton  C.  Gregory  of  the  Department  of  Crop  Sci¬ 
ence  received  the  O.  Max  Gardner  Award.  In  the 
Department  of  Experimental  Statistics  Dr.  R.  J. 
Monroe  and  Dr.  R.  J.  Hader  were  each  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  and 
Dr.  Monroe  additionally  received  the  Ware  Research 
Award  of  the  American  Society  of  Horticultural 
Science.  In  Engineering  Dr.  R.  G.  Carson,  Jr.  was 
elected  a  Fellow  in  the  American  Institute  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Engineers,  and  several  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  were  moved  into  prominent  roles  in  professional 
societies.  Dr.  P.  W.  Edsall,  Professor  of  Politics,  was 
made  president  of  the  Southern  Political  Science 
Association.  In  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Life 
Sciences  Professor  Thurston  J.  Mann,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Genetics,  and  Professor  R.  J.  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  head  of  the  Department  of  Soil  Science, 
were  named  Fellows  in  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy.  Associate  Professor  Gerald  H.  Elkan  was 
named  a  Fellow  in  the  American  Society  of  Micro¬ 
biology.  Director  R.  L.  Lovvorn  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Experiment  Station  Committee  on  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Policy  of  the  Land-grant  Association. 
Associate  Professor  George  Bireline,  Jr.  of  the  School 
of  Design  won  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  also 
won  the  North  Carolina  Artists  Annual  Award. 
Assistant  Professor  James  W.  York  of  the  Physics 
Department  was  singularly  honored  to  be  invited  as 
one  of  35  participants  representing  six  countries  to 


a  six-weeks  international  seminar  at  Seattle. 

In  addition  to  honors  such  as  the  above,  many 
members  of  the  administration  and  faculty  performed 
in  positions  of  great  public  service  to  the  Nation. 
Dr.  H.  F.  Robinson,  Administrative  Dean  for  Re¬ 
search,  served  as  the  executive  director  of  one  of  the 
most  important  studies  ever  made  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  the  President’s  Science  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  a  study  of  the  world  food  problem, 
the  results  of  which  have  been  published  in  two 
volumes. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Bishop,  now  Vice  President  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  University,  served  as  executive  director  of 
President  Johnson’s  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Rural  Poverty. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Kelly,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (now 
Provost),  continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
delegation  to  the  U.  S.-Japan  Committee  on  Scien¬ 
tific  Cooperation  and  to  serve  on  the  Pacific  Science 
Board. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Turner,  Administrative  Dean  for  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension,  served  as  chairman  of  a  National 
Task  Force  Committee  on  Continuing  Education. 

Dean  Ralph  Fadum  of  Engineering  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  Army  Scientific  Advisory  Panel. 

Dean  A.  C.  Menius  of  PSAM  continued  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Army  on  high  energy  lasers. 

Chancellor  Caldwell  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  on  International  Education 
of  both  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

New  degrees  authorized  for  North  Carolina  State 
University  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  during 
1966-67  were  as  follows: 

Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (a  professional 
degree  which  parallels  others  in  the  Engineering 
fields) 

Master  of  Teaching  in  Mathematics  (designed  espe¬ 
cially  to  fit  qualified  retiring  service  personnel 
for  high  school  and  junior  college  teaching) 

Master  of  Arts  with  majors  in  English,  in  History, 
and  in  Politics 

Ph.D.  with  a  major  in  Industrial  Engineering  (which 
brings  the  Ph.D.  offerings  in  Engineering  fields 
to  nine) 
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Changes  were  authorized  in  the  name  and  in  the 
locus  of  several  programs.  The  University’s  widely 
reputed  program  in  Recreation  and  Park  Administra¬ 
tion  was  transferred  from  the  School  of  Education  to 
the  School  of  Forestry,  involving  six  faculty  members 
and  200  major  students.  Adding  the  three  faculty 
of  Forestry  already  working  in  recreation  as  a  forest 
resource,  the  union  results  in  the  largest  program  in 
the  Nation  which  combines  the  people  and  resource 
oriented  concerns  of  municipal  and  industrial  recre¬ 
ation  with  parks  and  forests.  Some  curriculum  ad¬ 
justments  are  underway. 

The  faculty  of  Geology,  which  heretofore  was  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Mineral  Industries  in  the 
School  of  Engineering,  was  appropriately  transferred 
to  the  School  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied 
Mathematics  as  a  Department  of  Geosciences.  This 
move  will,  of  course,  be  followed  by  course  and 
curriculum  developments. 

A  Department  of  Computer  Science  was  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  School  of  Physical  Sciences  and 
Applied  Mathematics  and  will  be  implemented  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  staff,  funds,  and  curriculum. 

Many  new  manifestations  of  the  interdisciplinary 
character  of  knowledge  and  its  imperatives  for  in¬ 
struction  and  research  occurred.  Cross-departmental 
courses  were  developed  in  ecology  and  cell  biology. 
Indeed,  all  new  courses  in  biology  are  interdiscipli¬ 
nary.  The  School  of  Engineering  is  conceiving  sev¬ 
eral  new  graduate  offerings  on  a  multi-disciplinary 
basis.  The  Operations  Research  program  combines 
many  analytical  disciplines  and  utilizes  scholars  on 
the  Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh  campuses.  A  new  pro¬ 
gram  in  conservation  will  be  administered  jointly 
by  the  Schools  of  Forestry  and  of  Agriculture  and 
Life  Sciences.  Again,  brilliance  of  our  Forestry 
School  program  is  fashioned  by  teams  in  forest  biol¬ 
ogy,  biometrics,  genetics,  pathology,  wood  and  fiber 
biology,  wood  chemistry,  and  wood  and  fiber  physics, 
to  which  will  be  added  teams  in  forest  entomology, 
pollution  abatement  and  watershed  management.  The 
work  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute  is 
highly  multi-disciplinary.  Expansion  of  our  Liberal 
Arts  concerns  in  international  education  will  be 
heavily  interdisciplinary.  The  faculty  in  Textiles  is 
working  more  with  faculty  in  Chemistry  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineering  in  use  of  specialized  instru¬ 


mentation  and  on  research  problems.  But  these  few 
illustrations  could  be  misleading  if  one  failed  to  see 
them  only  as  new  examples  of  an  ancient  fact  about 
the  nature  of  all  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  merely  fash¬ 
ionable  now  to  develop  interdisciplinary  efforts — 
it  is  an  intrinsic  imperative  of  the  knowledge  ex¬ 
plosion.  What  one  specialist-scholar  knows  is  needed 
by  another  specialist-scholar  and  what  they  both 
know  is  needed  by  the  new  scholar. 

Curriculum  developments  in  all  fields  reflect  uni¬ 
versal  intellectual  forces.  Special  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  participation  of  our  Engineering  Dean  and 
faculty  in  the  National  Goals  Study  of  engineering 
education  and  their  intensified  examination  of  our 
own  program  here.  It  is  now  fairly  clear  that  within 
ten  years  the  basic  program  for  engineers  will  be  a 
five-year  requirement.  In  Architecture  the  trend  is 
to  six  years,  four  years  of  undergraduate  work  with 
two  additional  years  for  the  M.A.  Requirements  in 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Product  Design  will 
probably  continue  at  five  years.  The  Design  faculty 
devoted  hundreds  of  man-hours  on  their  four-year 
curriculum  review  and  in  preparation  for  their  new 
master’s  programs  in  Architecture,  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Product  Design,  and  Urban  Design,  for 
which  funding  was  provided  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly.  The  Council  on  Teacher  Education  and 
the  Education  faculty  continued  their  work  on  im¬ 
proving  the  teacher  training  curriculum  with  special 
attention  to  the  transfer  student. 

Altogether  the  Courses  and  Curriculum  Com¬ 
mittee  took  action  adding  62  new  undergraduate 
courses,  dropping  27,  and  extensive  revision  of  40. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  our  students  do  not 
take  Freshman  Chemistry  and  many  have  a  problem 
with  it.  The  Department  has  engaged  itself  earnestly 
to  redesigning  its  requirements  to  fit  better  the  dif¬ 
fering  needs  of  the  Liberal  Arts  student,  the  chem¬ 
istry  major,  and  others  who  must  take  sequential 
courses  in  chemistry.  Physics  has  experienced  only 
modest  success  with  its  revisions  of  last  year  and 
continues  its  analysis.  The  plain  fact  is  that,  despite 
restricted  admissions  policies,  a  freshman  class  in¬ 
cludes  a  wide  range  of  preparation  and  aptitude  for 
such  demanding  studies  as  the  physical  sciences. 
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Minor  sequences  in  Water  Resources  have  been 
introduced  into  several  Ph.D.  curricula  at  Chapel 
Hill  and  Raleigh. 

A  sound  faculty  and  a  concern  for  rational  cur¬ 
ricula  are  not  enough.  Great  attention  has  been  given 
to  improvement  of  teaching  per  se.  We  continued 
and  improved  the  experimental  Faculty  Evaluation 
Program.  Twenty-four  faculty  were  cited  as  Out¬ 
standing  Teachers  by  a  faculty  selection  panel 
through  a  system  involving  student  and  faculty  se¬ 
lection.  Two  of  these  were  then  nominated  each  to 
receive  the  Alumni  Associations’  Outstanding  Teacher 
Award  of  $500.  The  1967  recipients  were  Assistant 
Professor  Armstrong  Maltbie  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Professor  Lewis  Clarke  of  Land¬ 
scape  Architecture.  This  was  Professor  Clarke’s 
second  such  honor.  Fifty-one  teachers  have  been 
recognized  in  two  years  of  the  student  evaluation 
program. 

On  another  front  there  is  fresh  interest  in  the 
University  in  using  more  of  the  new  technology 
available  for  instruction.  The  Dean  of  Faculty  ap¬ 
pointed  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  "the  engineering  of 
education”  which  is  now  active.  The  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Life  Sciences  has  introduced  closed-cir¬ 
cuit  television  assistance  into  a  number  of  laboratory 
classes  and  has  intensified  its  study  of  new  audio¬ 
visual  devices.  A  well-equipped  teaching  laboratory 
for  trainees  in  Mathematics  and  Science  Education 
has  been  established,  and  wider  use  of  video  tapes, 
audio  tapes,  auto-tutors,  television,  films  and  over¬ 
head  projectors  was  reported. 

A  thrilling  and  successful  experiment  with  85 
students  will  be  enlarged  in  1967-68  to  include  330 
students.  Called  the  "living-learning”  experiment, 
it  utilized  faculty  in  a  residence  hall  program  of  in¬ 
struction  and  counseling.  Academic  deficiencies  in 
the  experimental  group  were  reduced  sharply  below 
deficiencies  experienced  in  the  control  group. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Highlight  of  the  year  was  the  inauguration  of 
Carter  Stadium.  Although  financing  will  be  demand¬ 
ing  on  income,  the  situation  is  practical  and  the 
beautiful  facility  is  a  stunning  asset  to  the  University 
and  community.  The  chairman  of  our  Stadium  De¬ 
velopment  Committee,  Raleigh  businessman  and 


University  Trustee  R.  Walker  Martin,  continued  his 
prodigious  labors  of  fund-raising. 

In  all  respects  the  Athletics  program  is  operated 
at  a  high  ethical  standard  and  with  commendable 
competitive  success.  North  Carolina  State  Univer¬ 
sity  ranked  third  in  the  Carmichael  Cup  competition. 
Our  swimming  team  won  the  Conference  title.  In 
football  the  University  came  in  second  to  Clemson 
and  joined  Maryland,  Clemson,  and  Virginia  in  tie- 
ing  for  last  place  in  basketball. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  Carter  Stadium, 
other  fields  and  facilities  were  improved.  The  De¬ 
partment’s  program  is  in  excellent  condition. 


PART  II.  RESEARCH 


General 

Research  volume  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity  continued  to  increase  at  the  rapid  rate  of  the 
past  three  years.  The  research  budget  is  most  heavily 
supported  by  Federal  Government  grants  and  con¬ 
tracts.  Activity  growth  is  shown  in  the  following 
table. 


TABLE  7.  GROWTH  IN  GRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS 


1963-64 

1964-65 

Proposals  submitted  . 

161 

207 

Proposals  approved  . 

102 

108 

Total  amount  approved . 

. $  4,967,675 

$  7,018,644 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Proposals  submitted  . 

241 

218 

Proposals  approved  . 

183 

113 

Total  amount  approved . 

. $10,913,289 

$12,254,258 

This  growth  occurred  despite  general  tightening  of 
Federal  agency  budgets  for  this  purpose.  The  School 
of  Engineering  showed  the  greatest  activity  in  pro¬ 
posal  development,  but  Agriculture  and  Life  Sci¬ 
ences  continued  with  the  largest  number  of  approvals. 
Both  Engineering  and  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied 
Mathematics  showed  markedly  stepped-up  research 
activity,  Engineering  achieving  funding  of  over  one 
million.  Engineering  faculty  publications  numbered 
235  as  compared  with  104  in  1965-66.  School  of 
Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics  received 
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for  research  one  and  three-quarter  million  (up 
45  %  ) .  The  largest  grant  received  by  the  University 
was  $4,789,965  to  continue  the  interdisciplinary 
Center  for  Occupational  Education  for  five  years. 

Unearmarked  institutional  research  funds  were 
increased  from  these  sources:  State  appropriations  to 
the  Faculty  Research  and  Professional  Development 
Fund;  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  Institu¬ 
tional  Grants;  NIH  Biomedical  Sciences  Support 
Grant;  and  the  NSF  Institutional  Grant.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  hopes  that  the  future  will  bring  an  expansion 
of  this  type  of  research  support  permitting  less  reli¬ 
ance  on  earmarked  project  grants.  These  grants  have 
been  used  to  purchase  equipment  and  computer  time, 
and  to  provide  other  types  of  support  for  research 
proposed  to  the  campus  Research  Committee  by 
individuals  on  the  faculty. 

Increased  research  activity  in  the  School  of  De¬ 
sign  is  noted  with  gratification.  And  though  funds 
are  quite  limited  for  research  by  the  Fiberal  Arts 
faculty,  the  amount  of  scholarly  production  is  great. 
The  English  Department  listing  exceeds  three  pages! 
Volume  of  funded  research  in  Education  reached 
$612,080. 

The  range  of  research  product  is  infinitely  broad. 
Some  is  more  utilitarian  than  others.  Some  is  more 
immediately  translatable  into  economic  results  in 
North  Carolina  than  others,  and  some,  of  course,  has 
per  se  no  economic  significance  whatever.  An  an¬ 
nual  report  from  this  campus  would  have  to  note  the 
particular  relevance  of  enormous  segments  of  our 
research  effort  to  the  North  Carolina  economy.  Head¬ 
ing  the  list  is  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  through  which  most  of  the  research  in 
Forestry  is  also  funded.  Then  one  would  point  out 
the  direct  economic  relevance  of  much  of  the  work 
in  Engineering  and  Textiles  and  in  Economics  and 
Sociology. 

The  Patents  Committee  analyzed  disclosures  of 
eleven  new  potentially  patentable  developments  and 
made  dispositions.  Research  Corporation,  our  chosen 
agent,  reported  on  three  referrals  favorably  and 
assigned  license  to  manufacture  in  one  case. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  accomplishments  of  this  major  division  of 
the  University  deserve  far  more  substantial  treatment 
than  can  be  here  recorded.  (The  Annual  Report  of 


the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences,  a  printed 
document,  can  be  obtained  by  mail  and  should  be 
read  by  Trustees  and  interested  citizens.)  Following 
is  a  recapitulation  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Station  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1967. 

TABLE  8.  EXPERIMENT  STATION  FINANCIAL 
REPORT,  YEAR  ENDING  30  JUNE  1966 


RECEIPTS 

Classification 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service: 

Hatch  . $1,513,953.28 

Regional  Research  .  329,664.00 

Mclntire  Stennis  .  58,745.76 

Federal  Grants  .  1,593,233.06 

Research  Facilities  Grants  .  32,093.70 

Total  Federal  Funds  . $3,527,689-80 

Non-Federal  Funds 

State  Appropriations  . $3,525,996.39 

Sales,  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  Sale  of 

Equipment,  Miscellaneous  Prerequisites....  273,010.79 
Gifts,  Grants,  Foundations,  and 

Contracts  (Non-Federal)  .  1,846,470.44 

Total  Non-Federal  Funds  . $5,645,477.62 


Total  Non-Federal  Funds  and  Federal  Funds  $9,173,167.42 
EXPENDITURES 

Federal  Funds 

Personal  Services 

Travel  . 

Transportation  .. 

Communication 

Rents  . 

Printing  . 

Contractual  . 

Supplies  . 

Equipment  . 

Total  . 


$6,127,477.42 
133,579-41 
9,393.41 
72,161.51 
60,538.77 
59,603.82 
,  451,385.73 

691,801.64 
,  1,567,225.71 
$9,173,167.42 


North  Carolina  annual  farm  receipts  approximate 
$1.6  billion  and  are  projected  to  be  two  billion  dol¬ 
lars  by  the  end  of  1971.  Total  expenditures  for  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  from  all  sources  total  about  $16 
million.  The  research  and  extension  investment  in 
agricultural  productivity  and  rural  development  is, 
therefore,  about  one  percent  of  gross  farm  receipts, 
small  indeed. 

During  1966-67  important  research  advances  can 
be  reported  in  house  fly  control  through  biological 
agents;  in  knowledge  of  the  nearly  discovered  peanut 
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stunt  virus;  in  the  development  of  a  multiple-pick 
cucumber  harvester  soon  to  be  in  production  com¬ 
mercially;  in  developing  an  automatic  tobacco  trans¬ 
planter;  in  identifying  the  secondary  alkaloids  of 
tobacco,  important  to  elimination  of  the  harmful 
ones.  The  Station’s  cooperative  work  with  the  Board 
of  Mental  Health  farms  on  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle, 
swine  breeding  and  on  milk  processing  continues 
with  great  profit.  New  varieties  of  great  economic 
promise  were  perfected  in  wheat  (Blueboy),  lespe- 
deza  (Yadkin),  watermelons  (Sweet  Princess),  and 
cotton  (TH-149).  Other  specific  accomplishments 
in  applied  research  are  numerous. 

Professor  David  Grosch  flew  certain  biological 
specimens  in  the  first  bio-satellite  "Noah’s  Ark”  in 
December  for  study  of  the  influence  vibration, 
weightlessness  and  radiation  on  properties  of  the 
organisms.  The  satellite  was  lost  but  the  successor 
will  again  contain  material  from  this  campus. 

Seventy-eight  Jersey  cattle  from  the  herd  of  the 
late  William  R.  Kenan  were  transferred  from  Lock- 
port,  New  York,  to  Raleigh.  Mr.  Kenan  had  be¬ 
queathed  the  assets  of  his  Randleigh  Farm  at  Lock- 
port  to  the  University  in  1965.  Other  portions  of 
the  gift — land,  buildings,  equipment,  and  about  120 
cattle — were  sold  at  auction.  Receipts  of  the  sale 
and  additional  funds  from  the  bequest  have  been 
used  to  establish  a  new  research  farm  near  Raleigh. 

Our  soil  scientists  are  continuing  their  studies  on 
the  leaching  of  fertilizer  by  rain  water.  Adjustment 
procedures  have  been  worked  out.  Our  specialists 
estimate  that  the  use  of  this  information  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  $100,000,000  in  tobacco  income  in 
1965. 

Research  in  agricultural  science  includes  impor¬ 
tant  basic  research.  For  example,  our  chemists  have 
gained  new  insight  into  how  cells  operate.  This 
basic  information  can  produce  important  new  under¬ 
standing  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Fundamental  re¬ 
search  findings  on  the  nature  and  character  of  wood 
structure  will  have  many  applications  in  forestry  and 
forest  industries. 

Other  Special  Research  Units 

The  Minerals  Research  Laboratory,  a  unit  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  has  a  modest  State  appropria¬ 
tion  but  performs  also  investigative  and  evaluative 


work  for  corporations.  Recent  work  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  on  mica  schist,  phosphate,  utilization  of 
tailings,  feldspar,  and  quartz  production. 

The  Forestry  School’s  cooperative  Tree  Improve¬ 
ment  Program  with  industry,  supported  by  18  pulp 
and  paper  companies  in  ten  states  and  three  State 
Forest  Services,  is  the  largest  effort  anywhere  to  im¬ 
prove  forest  species  genetically  and  is  world  recog¬ 
nized.  Similar  cooperative  programs  on  hardwoods, 
wood  fiber  quality  and  forest  biometry  are  widely 
valued.  As  a  result  of  research  in  computer  applica¬ 
tion  to  cutting  up  of  hardwood,  one  furniture  firm 
alone  reports  a  saving  of  $100,000  a  year. 

The  rapidly  expanding  Biomathematics  research 
programs  in  biomathematics,  statistical  genetics  and 
wildlife  statistics  and  quantitative  ecology  are  inter¬ 
nationally  known  for  their  high  quality  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  These  projects  are  centered  in  Experimental 
Statistics  which  continues  to  add  an  ingredient  of 
quality  to  all  segments  of  the  University  where 
quantitative  data  are  treated. 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Institute  is  an 
enterprise  of  the  consolidated  University  of  North 
Carolina  located  on  the  Raleigh  campus  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  David  H.  Howells.  Of  nine  research 
projects  funded  under  the  annual  allotment,  seven 
are  at  Raleigh  and  involve  several  departments.  Four 
of  the  seven  projects  were  completed  or  virtually  so 
by  June  30,  1967.  Matching  for  Federal  funds  is 
urgently  needed. 

The  Coastal  Studies  program  was  established  in 
June  1966.  Dr.  Arthur  Cooper  directs  the  program 
which  has  funded  research  in  several  departments. 
Civil  Engineering  is  investigating  the  use  of  aerial 
photography  in  studying  soil  erosion  and  deposition 
and  also  wave  refraction.  Mineral  Industries  is  study¬ 
ing  origin  and  transport  of  sand  on  beaches.  Botany 
and  Soil  Science  are  studying  the  use  of  grasses  in 
dune  stabilization. 

The  Center  for  Research  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  in  Occupational  Education  selected  six  project 
areas  for  investigation,  and  individual  projects  have 
been  funded  under  each  of  the  headings: 

— "Occupational  Adjustments  in  the  South” 

— "Shaping  Flexible  Vocational  Behavior  in 
Youth” 
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— "Policy,  Organization  and  Finance  for  Occu¬ 
pational  Education” 

— "Professional  Personnel” 

— "The  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Education” 
— "Occupational  Education  for  Areas  in  Eco¬ 
nomic  Transition” 

The  Director  has  performed  impressively  in  get¬ 
ting  projects  assigned  and  underway  with  nine  re¬ 
ports  completed  and  others  nearly  so  and  at  the  same 
time  staffing  the  Center.  The  staff  in  1966-67 
reached  15  full-time  equivalent  senior  staff  members, 
17  graduate  research  assistants,  and  10  staff  personnel. 


PART  III.  EXTENSION  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


During  1966-67  the  University  at  Raleigh  re¬ 
sponded  faithfully  to  society’s  widening  need  for 
continuing  education.  As  of  July  1,  1967,  all  Schools 
and  most  of  the  Departments  were  offering  courses 
or  other  programs  of  an  extension  character. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  concluded  one 
five-year  program  of  cooperating,  prodding,  educat¬ 
ing,  and  counseling  to  bring  North  Carolina’s  gross 
farm  receipts  from  $1.27  billion  in  1961  to  $1.6 
billion  (actually  $1,574)  in  1966  under  the  slogan 
"A  billion-six  in  sixty-six.”  The  final  figure  achieved 
was  $1,578  billion.  The  new  "Target  2”  aims  at  $2.0 
billion  by  1972.  This  achievement  will  require  an 
increase  of  31%  ($465  million)  in  gross  income, 
which  if  achieved  will  mean  that  North  Carolina’s 
gross  farm  income  will  have  grown  50%  in  ten 
years.  It  can  be  done. 

Normal  activities  were  punctuated  by  the  emer¬ 
gency  feed  program  in  August  1966  to  help  farmers 
overcome  massive  problems  caused  by  early  summer 
drought.  4-H  programs  were  revamped  with  such 
great  success  in  six  pilot  counties  as  to  double  en¬ 
rollments,  largely  from  low-income  families.  Home 
demonstration  clubs  involving  62,000  adult  women 
reorganized  into  a  new  statewide  structure  named 
the  North  Carolina  Extension  Homemakers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  gift  of  $100,000  by  the  organization  of 
Home  Demonstration  Clubs  for  the  building  fund 
of  a  new  Continuing  Education  Center  was  a  thrill¬ 
ing  endorsement  of  the  University’s  efforts  and  plans. 


It  must  be  observed  that  the  Cooperative  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is 
still  the  pioneer  and  top  example  of  extension  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  world.  Administrators  of  the  program 
in  North  Carolina  made  further  essential  progress  in 
reducing  county  staff  and  increasing  the  specialist 
staff. 

In  another  area  this  service  has  performed  cou¬ 
rageously,  patiently,  and  skillfully.  That  is  in  racial 
integration.  Effective  steps  have  been  successfully 
taken  in  internal  organization,  professional  rela¬ 
tionships,  4-H  Club  work  and  Home  Demonstration 
Club  work. 

Fourteen  extension  workers  in  Forestry  constitute 
apparently  the  largest  such  group  in  the  country. 

The  Industrial  Extension  Service  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  doubled  its  staff,  support  coming 
heavily  from  the  State  Technical  Services  program, 
and  made  more  extensive  and  effective  use  of 
WUNC-TV  to  reach  industry  personnel. 

Continuing  Education  stayed  busy.  Credit  and 
non-credit  courses  were  offered  in  54  locations  out¬ 
side  Raleigh  and  perhaps  others  not  specifically 
reported. 

There  has  been  more  extensive  use  of  television 
for  continuing  education.  The  Raleigh  studio  under 
splendid  leadership  has  doubled  its  staff  and  with 
the  improved  equipment  and  facility  is  ready  to  offer 
greater  service. 

The  two  greatest  difficulties  confronting  the 
proper  development  of  our  great  potential  in  con¬ 
tinuing  education  are  ( 1 )  the  absence  of  appropri¬ 
ated  funds,  forcing  the  University  to  operate  one 
hundred  percent  on  "receipts,”  and  (2)  the  lack  of 
suitable  facilities  for  conducting  on -campus  programs. 

A  Technical  Information  Center  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  skilled  direction  in  the  D.  H.  Hill 
Library  and  in  performing  its  service  is  developing 
valuable  new  techniques  for  information  classifica¬ 
tion,  storage,  retrieval  and  transmission  to  industry. 
This  activity  is  supported  by  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  program. 

Under  Title  I  funding  extremely  useful  programs 
were  provided  in  community  services,  such  as:  occu¬ 
pational  counseling  in  the  Wake  County  Correc¬ 
tional  Center;  providing  an  opportunity  for  Raleigh 
policemen  to  study  English,  Sociology  and  Politics 
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as  a  broadening  experience  for  professional  police 
work;  and  an  intensive  training  program  for  sub¬ 
professionals  in  North  Carolina  recreation  programs, 
to  name  a  few. 

The  Fort  Bragg  Branch  of  North  Carolina  State 
University  is  an  extension  of  this  campus  but  is  a 
resident  instructional  program  for  credit.  This  year 
was  its  most  successful  enrolling  4,319,  each  the 
equivalent  of  a  half-time  student,  and  producing 
diree  bachelor’s  degrees.  The  University  employed 
at  the  Branch  eleven  regular  staff  members  including 
Director  Millard  P.  Burt. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education  (School  of  Education)  assisted  public 
school  officials  in  surveys  of  vocational  education 
programs  in  five  counties. 

Taking  seriously  the  new  challenge  to  univer¬ 
sities  to  help  adults  develop,  overcome  obsolescence, 
and  remain  competitive,  all  officers,  deans,  division 
and  department  heads  attended  a  three-afternoon 
seminar  on  university  responsibilities  for  extension 
services.  Among  the  speakers  were  President  Fred 
Harrington  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  sociology 
professor  Albert  J.  Reiss  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Director  Paul  J.  Grogan  of  the  Office  of  State 
Technical  Services  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  Vice-President  Bishop  now  of  the  consolidated 
University. 

The  extended  work  of  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity  includes  the  highly  regarded  programs  of 
technical  assistance  in  Latin  America  and  Asia. 
Twenty-eight  members  of  the  staff  are  assigned  to 
the  Peruvian  project  aimed  at  improving  the  capacity 
of  the  people  of  Peru  to  produce  food.  Of  equal 
significance  is  the  Latin  American  Soil  Testing 
Project  headed  up  in  our  Department  of  Soil  Science. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Peruvian  project,  financing  and 
arrangements  are  made  through  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development.  We  are  developing  soil 
testing  programs  in  14  Latin  American  countries. 
In  Asia  the  Department  of  Biological  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  is 
working  in  India,  and  the  School  of  Engineering  is 
cooperating  with  seven  other  American  schools  of 
engineering  in  helping  to  staff  and  upgrade  a  com¬ 
plete  school  of  engineering  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan. 


All  these  efforts  are  important  to  this  country  and 
obviously  to  the  people  in  the  areas  served. 


PART  IV.  LIBRARIES,  COMPUTERS,  CORE 
DEPARTMENTS 


Essential  to  high  quality  in  the  University  is  an 
excellent  Library.  Happily,  North  Carolina  State’s 
D.  H.  Hill  Library  in  recent  history  has  been  one  of 
increasing  holdings  ( to  over  400,000  volumes  during 
1966-67),  increased  service  (circulation  of  258,000 
in  1966-67,  6%  over  1965-66),  and  more  adequate 
staffing.  Regretfully,  this  essential  growth,  for  lack 
of  funds,  was  slowed  precipitously  during  1966-67 
(and  will  not  recover  during  the  next  biennium). 
This  slowdown  occurs  at  a  most  unpropitious  time 
in  the  University’s  upward  thrust.  The  brightest 
spot  in  the  overall  Library  picture  is  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  new  building,  for  student  space,  adminis¬ 
trative,  service,  and  shelf  space  have  been  critically 
inadequate  for  several  years. 

Notable  gifts  to  the  Library  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Isabella  Cannon  of  the  Library  Staff;  by  the  students’ 
Liberal  Arts  Council;  by  Mrs.  Arch  T.  Allen  from  her 
parents’  private  collection;  by  Dr.  William  F.  Ed¬ 
wards;  by  Professor  Emeritus  W.  N.  Hicks;  and  by 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Waugh. 

The  enlarged  library  space  newly  provided  for 
the  School  of  Design  is  a  boon,  but  personnel  is  in¬ 
adequate  even  for  its  present  use. 

Burlington  Industries,  in  successive  gifts  totalling 
$40,000,  supported  extensive  renovation  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Textiles  Library,  completed  during 
this  report  year.  The  excellent  facility  has  been 
named  the  "Burlington  Textile  Library.’’ 

A  Library  Lecture  Series  using  distinguished 
members  of  the  University  faculty  added  an  appre¬ 
ciated  ingredient  to  the  campus  community’s  life. 

Today,  however,  the  adequacy  of  computation 
capacity  on  the  campus  is  also  a  determinant  of 
university  quality.  At  present  North  Carolina  State 
University  has  on  campus  the  following  digital 
availability. 

1.  An  IBM  System  360 — Model  30  computer 
with  65K  memory  in  the  Computing  Center 
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and  connected  for  teleprocessing  with  the 
TUCC  computer. 

2.  An  IBM  System  360 — Model  30  computer 
with  65K  memory  in  the  Dairy  Records 
Center. 

3.  An  IBM  System  360 — Model  30  with  32K 
memory  in  the  National  Register  Records 
Center. 

4.  An  IBM  1620  computer  with  20K  memory 
operated  jointly  by  the  Institute  of  Statistics 
Biomathematics  Program,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics. 

5.  An  Ambilog  200  hybrid  analog-digital  com¬ 
puter  purchased  and  operated  by  the  Bio¬ 
mathematics  Program,  Institute  of  Statistics. 

Terminal  equipment,  in  addition  to  the  Computing 
Center  Model  30  connected  to  the  TUCC  Model  75, 
on  the  North  Carolina  State  University  campus  is 
as  follows: 

1.  An  IBM  1978  (intermediate  speed)  unit, 
located  in  the  School  of  Engineering,  and 
operating  on  a  limited  basis. 

2.  Two  IBM  1050  (low  speed)  units,  one  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  School  of  Forestry  (not  yet 
operational),  and  one  in  the  Department  of 
Biological  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 

3.  One  teletype  unit  (ASR33),  located  in  the 
Department  of  Genetics,  and  not  yet  opera¬ 
tional. 

As  at  all  previous  stages,  rapid  obsolescence  of 
machines  and  steep  up-curve  in  use  present  new 
inadequacies  in  capacity  and  funding.  We  are  now 
studying  new  administrative  uses  of  the  computer  for 
both  operational  and  planning  functions.  When 
certain  supporting  grants  expire,  sustaining  State 
appropriations  will  have  to  be  found.  Meantime, 
North  Carolina  State  University  joins  its  colleagues 
in  Chapel  Hill  and  Durham  in  hoping  for  earlier 
realization  of  the  full  capacity  of  the  Triangle  Uni¬ 
versities  Computation  Center  IBM  360/75. 

Finally,  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  quality  of 
certain  focal  academic  departments  affects  critically 
the  quality  of  the  entire  University.  This  is  especially 
true  at  North  Carolina  State  University  of  the  Physi¬ 
cal  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics  School,  and  in 
a  more  general  sense  of  certain  Liberal  Arts  depart¬ 
ments.  These  two  Schools  combined  teach  over  2 1,000 
student  enrollees  each  semester. 


No  single  department  has  played  quite  the 
critical  role  in  developing  the  excellence  of  our  work 
in  graduate  instruction  and  research  than  has  Ex¬ 
perimental  Statistics.  The  Department  has  been 
a  key  to  work  in  all  the  biological  sciences,  in  Eco¬ 
nomics,  in  Sociology,  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
Engineering,  in  Textiles,  Education,  Forestry.  For 
this  reason  it  is  important  to  pay  attention  to  the 
acute  situation  reported  that  the  high  quality  staff 
in  Experimental  Statistics  is  spread  entirely  too 
thinly  in  their  total  load  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  teaching,  graduate  student  committee  work, 
and  advising  and  consulting  with  the  scores  of  de¬ 
partments  who  seek  their  advice.  The  faculty  never¬ 
theless  remains  quite  distinguished. 


PART  V.  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
AUXILIARY  SUPPORT 


The  Chancellor  continues  to  look  upon  the  school 
deanships  and  departmental  headships  as  the  focal 
leadership  points  through  which  the  quality  of  the 
several  University  programs  is  effectively  developed. 
This  has  been  the  institution’s  history  and  is  not 
likely  to  change.  As  those  separate  entities  have 
grown  in  volume  of  activity;  as  interdisciplinary 
imperatives  have  appeared;  and  as  external  relations 
have  multiplied,  without  diminishing  the  role  of  the 
Schools  and  Departments,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  central  Administration,  both  to 
coordinate  and  assist  the  Schools  as  well  as  to  protect 
institutional  coherence  and  identity.  In  1966-67 
several  decisions  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  central 
Administration. 

The  title  of  Dean  of  Faculty  was  changed  to 
Provost  (effective  July  1,  1967)  and  a  major  assist¬ 
ant,  Dr.  Nash  N.  Winstead,  was  added  to  his  office. 
N.  W.  Conner  was  moved  from  Engineering  to  be¬ 
come  Assistant  Dean  to  the  Administrative  Dean  for 
Research,  Dr.  H.  F.  Robinson.  The  position  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Dean  for  University  Extension,  created 
in  1965  and  held  by  Dr.  William  L.  Turner,  proved 
its  worth  with  the  expanded  funding  of  many  com¬ 
plicated  extension  programs  and  especially  assisted 
the  consolidated  University  and  State  magnificently 
in  organizing  the  State  Technical  Services  Program. 
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At  year  end  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  had 
not  yet  approved  our  request  to  authorize  an  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Dean  for  International  Programs,  but 
here  again  the  effort  is  in  the  same  direction:  to 
strengthen  central  Administration.  Professor  Jack 
Rigney  will  hold  the  position. 

A  new  position  to  aid  in  the  assembly  and  proc¬ 
essing  of  institutional  planning  data  will  be  added 
with  funds  authorized  through  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education. 

At  other  levels  administrative  assistance  has  also 
been  added.  Mr.  Willis  Casey  has  been  made  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  for  Athletics  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  Director  of  Athletics.  Associate  department  heads 
have  been  appointed  in  English,  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
and  Engineering  Mechanics.  Dr.  John  Canada  be¬ 
came  Assistant  Dean  of  Engineering  for  Extension. 

Additional  top  level  assistance  is  needed  in  the 
Office  of  Business  Affairs,  in  Foundations  and  De¬ 
velopment,  and  at  several  other  levels  of  administra¬ 
tion,  notably  the  Physical  Plant  Division. 

The  Administration  took  steps  during  the  year 
to  improve  communications  with  faculty  and  with 
students.  A  faculty  Manual,  loose-leaf,  was  supplied 
each  Department.  It  includes  all  regulations  and 
policies  governing  appointments  and  promotions  and 
related  points  and  will  be  updated  from  time  to  time. 
New  faculty  orientation  is  taken  seriously. 

The  Chancellor  continues  to  work  closely  with 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  College  Government  to 
insure  that  the  instruments  for  liaison  and  policy¬ 
making  by  faculty  and  Administration  are  constantly 
reviewed  and  kept  current  with  the  need.  Relations 
with  the  Senate  continued  to  be  constructive. 

Adequate  liaison  with  students  was  maintained 
and  extended.  Students  were  added  to  three  addi¬ 
tional  committees.  As  a  result  of  study  by  a  student 
member  of  the  Student  Orientation  Committee,  stu¬ 
dent  orientation  was  overhauled  during  the  year  in 
preparation  for  the  new  fall  1967  enrollees.  They 
were  invited  in  small  groups  to  the  campus  during 
the  summer  preceding  fall  opening  for  an  orientation 
program  and  testing.  Over  1,600  were  handled,  leav¬ 
ing  about  800  for  September  orientation. 

The  Committee  on  Safety  and  Health  reported 
no  major  spills  of  radioactive  materials.  Three  minor 


spills  and  one  explosion  were  efficiently  monitored 
and  cleaned  up  and  no  significant  exposure  of  per¬ 
sonnel  occurred.  The  Radiological  Safety  Officer 
continued  to  render  helpful  service  on  a  cooperative 
basis  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  to  the  State 
Civil  Defense  Program. 

Specific  assignments  and  new  procedures  were  in¬ 
stalled,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Labor,  for  inspection  and  correction  of  unsafe 
conditions  in  laboratories  and  elsewhere  on  campus. 

The  University  Archivist  made  rapid  strides 
during  the  year  in  organizing,  selecting  from  and 
disposing  of  the  enormous  volume  of  materials  he 
found  in  1965.  He  reports  the  holdings  at  216 
cubic  feet  over  116  a  year  previous.  (1.1  cu.  ft.  = 
one  file  drawer.)  He  served  also  as  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Institutional  History  and  Naming  of 
Buildings. 


PART  VI.  EXTERNAL  RELATIONS  AND 
SUPPORT 


External  Relations 

"All  Foundations  Day”  which  brought  together 
the  officers  and  directors  of  all  our  supporting  foun¬ 
dations  in  December  1966  signalized  a  quarter 
century  of  development.  Administrator  James  Webb 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  addressed  the  directors.  Since  the  first  founda¬ 
tion  was  created  in  1942,  income  from  all  of  them 
has  totaled  $14,014,467.34.  Highlights  of  the  year 
1966-67  included  record  giving  in  all  the  founda¬ 
tions  and  the  establishment  of  new  goals  at  higher 
levels  than  ever.  The  Nickels  for  Know-how  election 
was  again  overwhelmingly  favorable  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  that  program.  The  vote  was  45,1 11  for  to 
5,421  against. 

Our  newest  effort  to  involve  the  outside  com¬ 
munity  in  our  development  is  the  "Friends  of  the 
Library,  Inc.”  At  their  fifth  annual  dinner  in  April, 
they  reported  150  donors  including  books  and  collec¬ 
tions  and  cash  donations  of  $5,069.81.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Daniels  was  elected  chairman  for  1967-68,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Donald  F.  Busch  and  Dr.  Charles  Styron. 

The  Alumni  Association  made  progress.  Their 
master  file  now  contains  information  on  approxi- 
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mately  55,000  former  students  and  a  current  mailing 
list  of  31,768.  The  Alumni  budget  includes  their 
very  effective  sponsorship  of  Freshman  Parents  Day 
and  two  Outstanding  Teacher  Awards  of  $500  each, 
in  addition  to  several  scholarships  and  the  new  H.  W. 
"Pop”  Taylor  Loan  Fund.  An  assistant  alumni  di¬ 
rector,  David  Huffman,  was  appointed. 

Information  Services  undertook  some  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  assigning  publications  to  Mr.  Joe  Hancock, 
extending  its  home-town  news  service,  and  adding 
Charlotte  radio  station  WSOC  to  WPTF  for  broad¬ 
casting  "Affairs  of  State,”  a  weekly  feature. 

The  community  of  Raleigh  is  an  environmental 
asset  to  North  Carolina  State  University.  Members 
of  the  faculty  and  their  families  were  involved  in  the 
community  in  countless  ways.  Relationships  between 
town  and  gown  were  demonstrably  good. 

North  Carolina  State  University  continued  to  be 
alert  in  establishing  mutually  helpful  relationships 
with  new  industries  and  businesses  moving  into 
North  Carolina  and  obviously  worked  closely  with 
the  new  enterprises  of  the  Research  Triangle.  We 
foresee  notable  opportunities  in  the  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  Center  in  addition  to  other  visits 
back  and  forth  and  have  had  its  brilliant  Director 
visit  the  campus  for  an  open  seminar.  At  the  present 
time  sixty  adjunct  professors  are  connected  with 
industries  and  laboratories  in  the  Triangle  area  and 
many  members  of  the  University  faculty  serve  as 
consultants  to  the  enterprises. 

Continuing  a  report  on  external  relations,  this 
campus  has  extended  in  a  formal  fashion  its  coopera¬ 
tive  relationships  with  several  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  Formal  arrangements  were  made  with  Ashe- 
ville-Biltmore  College  to  extend  engineering  educa¬ 
tion  to  employees  of  major  industries  in  that  area. 
Formal  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Shaw 
University  in  Raleigh  for  their  students  to  combine 
pursuit  of  a  degree  at  Shaw  with  pursuit  of  an 
engineering  degree  on  this  campus.  Saint  Augustine’s 
College  and  the  University  undertook  a  joint  devel¬ 
opment  proposal  under  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1965,  and  also  obtained  funding  to 
sponsor  jointly  a  very  useful  summer  institute  to 
assist  public  school  personnel  in  accomplishing 
school  integration  smoothly.  Formal  conferences 
with  the  president  and  staff  of  Meredith  College,  on 


his  initiative,  were  designed  to  develop  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  students  on  each  campus  to  take  advantage 
of  special  resources  on  the  other.  We  also  formalized 
a  three-two  arrangement  with  Davidson  College  per¬ 
mitting  their  students  to  obtain  a  degree  in  engi¬ 
neering  from  North  Carolina  State  University  and 
a  degree  at  Davidson  in  a  total  of  five  years. 

A  number  of  steps  were  taken  to  weld  a  solid 
relationship  with  the  new  community  colleges.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  community  colleges  were  ac¬ 
commodated  in  interviewing  our  students  for  jobs 
in  the  colleges  and  technical  institutes.  An  ad  hoc 
committee  is  working  to  guide  this  campus  in  pro¬ 
viding  special  programs  to  meet  the  many  needs  of 
the  comprehensive  community  colleges.  Our  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Adult  Education  engaged  in  a  cooperative 
program  with  the  Department  of  Community  Col¬ 
leges  providing  training  for  administrators  of  adult 
education  activities  of  the  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes.  The  Adult  Basic  Education  Insti¬ 
tute,  one  of  nine  in  the  country,  also  included  par¬ 
ticipants  from  the  community  colleges. 

Finance 

The  1967  General  Assembly  increased  appro¬ 
priations  commendably  to  North  Carolina  State 
University  for  salaries,  operations,  and  capital  im¬ 
provements.  In  the  area  of  operating  funds,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  disappointments  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  This  report  has  dealt  so  much  with  progress 
and  improvements,  it  is  more  than  appropriate  to 
mention  pressing  areas  of  financial  need  which  must 
be  met  in  the  regular  operating  budget  of  the 
University. 

First  must  be  suggested  that  the  "A”  Budget  for¬ 
mula  based  upon  a  ratio  of  one  faculty  person  for 
13.7  students  is  critically  inadequate  for  this  cam¬ 
pus.  Not  only  does  it  fail  to  reflect  the  large  number 
of  students  who  register  for  more  than  twelve  hours 
(indeed  the  average  is  nearer  17),  but  fails  to 
account  for  the  high  proportion  of  enrollment  in  the 
upper  undergraduate  years  and  now  in  the  graduate 
years  for  doctoral  candidacy.  Furthermore,  the  very 
nature  of  a  university  professor’s  work  day  involving 
as  it  does  his  own  research,  directing  of  graduate 
study,  writing  of  proposals,  ordering  equipment, 
work  on  interdisciplinary  committees,  preparation  of 
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reports,  to  say  nothing  of  maintaining  his  own  com¬ 
petence  in  his  field,  all  in  addition  to  teaching, 
produce  a  debilitating  "stretch  out’’  of  his  time.  The 
manifest  desire  of  the  professor  to  revise  courses, 
revamp  curricula,  and  introduce  new  methods  to  im¬ 
prove  instruction  is  frustrated  primarily  by  lack  of 
faculty  time.  This  University  must  have  additional 
positions.  Some  small  relief  could  be  obtained 
through  permission  to  consolidate  piecemeal  funds 
acquired  through  release  time  on  sponsored  projects 
and  use  them  to  support  additional  faculty.  Funds 
are  also  needed  to  support  graduate  assistants,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics. 
Funds  are  needed  to  support  additional  computer 
service  on  a  sustaining  basis.  Large  increases  are 
needed  in  the  Library  budget;  the  total  budget  of 
1966-67  at  $269,000  must  be  raised  to  over  $400,000. 
Maintenance  and  support  funds  are  inadequate  in 
most  departments.  For  several  years  supplies  and 
equipment  for  laboratory  teaching  in  the  biological 
sciences  have  lagged  behind  the  need.  Funds  are 
needed  to  match  available  Federal  funds  in  such  fields 
as  water  resources  research  and  new  extension 
programs. 

Competition  in  1966-67  produced  fresh  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  inadequacy  of  "fringe  benefits”  for  the 
faculty.  Improvements  in  State  Retirement  provi¬ 
sions  are  more  than  welcomed.  But  the  absence  of 
sabbaticals,  budgetary  matching  for  insurance  pro¬ 
grams,  assistance  on  tuition  for  faculty  families 
(available  in  the  best  private  universities),  places 
the  University  often  at  a  critical  disadvantage  in  re¬ 
cruitment  and  holding  of  top  scholars.  We  are  not 
optimistic  that  any  of  these  objectives  but  sabbaticals 
can  be  achieved,  which  makes  the  sabbatical,  a  supe¬ 
rior  retirement  provision,  good  salaries,  and  superior 
working  conditions  all  the  more  important. 

Our  publications  and  information  budget  is  very 
much  short  of  the  need. 

Facilities 

Under  present  circumstances  and  authorizations 
three  Schools  can  look  forward  to  reasonably  ade¬ 
quate  space  for  the  most  immediate  future:  Educa¬ 
tion,  Forestry,  and  Textiles.  All  other  departments, 
even  with  completion  of  structures  authorized  and 
underway,  will  not  be  able  to  house  their  present  and 


growing  programs.  Failure  to  provide  a  Continuing 
Education  Center  will  make  this  University’s  task 
of  providing  efficient  adult  education  most  difficult. 
There  will  be  some  curtailment.  The  School  of  Engi¬ 
neering  is  faced  now  with  finding  for  43  professional 
people  office  space  which  is  not  evident.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  is  most  grateful  that  its  long  felt  need  for 
Library  expansion  is  now  authorized,  that  Forestry 
will  in  two  years  be  properly  housed  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  the  School  of  Education  can  look  for¬ 
ward  in  two  years  to  vacating  obsolete  Tompkins 
Hall. 

Among  improved  facilities  completed  during  the 
year,  none  is  more  commendable  than  the  refurbished 
quarters  for  the  Placement  Center  in  Daniels  Hall. 

One  indication  of  the  pressure  on  space  is  our 
renting  of  thousands  of  square  feet  in  the  Raleigh 
area  and  the  continued  use  of  obsolete  structures. 


PART  VII.  OUTLOOK 


Long-range  projections  are  subject  to  all  the 
hazards  of  a  society  in  the  process  of  rapid  change 
and  even  turmoil.  During  1966-67  it  nevertheless  be¬ 
came  reasonably  certain  that  the  University  at  Ra¬ 
leigh  has  the  potential  to  render  greater  and  greater 
service  to  North  Carolina,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 
Our  School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  is  of 
enormous  importance  to  a  Nation  of  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  population,  changing  food  habits,  and  increasing 
urbanization.  To  a  world  faced  with  the  probability 
of  famine  for  tens  of  millions  of  people  before  the 
end  of  this  century,  conscience  as  well  as  practical 
concern  with  the  position  of  this  Nation  in  the 
world  compels  us  to  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of 
the  predicted  emergency. 

Urbanization  is  the  new  way  of  life.  Our  po¬ 
tential  in  education,  research,  and  extension  to  help 
make  cities  more  worthy  of  their  inhabitants  must 
not  be  unused  but  must  be  strengthened  and  used. 

We  became  freshly  aware  in  1966-67  that  this 
University  must  concern  itself  more,  not  less,  with 
the  challenge  to  the  American  society  posed  by  racial 
discrimination  and  poverty. 
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The  pursuit  of  excellence  is  always  commendable, 
and  we  shall  pursue  it  in  all  we  do.  True  to  the 
history  of  the  Land-grant  University,  we  hope  that 
our  pursuit  of  excellence  will  not  merely  be  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  acclaim  of  other  scholars,  which  we  will 
surely  cherish,  but  will  be  matched  by  a  conscientious 
desire  to  improve  practically  the  human  condition  at 
home  and  abroad  and  without  regard  to  the  social 
status  of  the  beneficiary.  Universities  like  ours  have 
brought  the  world  to  the  threshold  of  unforeseeable 
achievements  and  to  the  possibility  of  a  truly  abun¬ 
dant  society.  We  want  very  much  our  educational 
programs  in  architecture  and  engineering  and  the 
sciences,  food,  textiles,  and  teacher  training  infused 
with  humanistic  learning  and  social  understanding 
to  be  strengthened  and  expanded.  And  we  want  a 
society  that  is  not  only  abundant  in  material  things 
but  beautiful,  peaceful,  and  joyous.  In  these  concerns 
lies  the  purpose  of  this  University. 


Respectfully  yours, 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  APPOINTMENTS  1966-67 


Appointment 

School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Driggers,  Louis  Bynum,  Ext.  Asst.  Professor....  12-  1-66 
Young,  James  Herbert,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Economics 

Green,  Christopher,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1  -66 

Tinnermeier,  Ronald,  Asst.  Professor  .  1-  1-67 

Cordrey,  John  B.,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Agricultural  Information 

Gulley,  William  Edgerton,  Information  Spec...  3-15-67 
Edwards,  Samuel  Reese,  Jr.,  Asst.  Editor .  7-15-66 

Animal  Science 

Harvey,  Raymond  W.,  Asst.  Professor  . 11-  1-66 

Johnson,  William  L.,  Asst.  Professor  . 11-  1-66 

Jones,  Evan  Earl,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-15-66 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

Botany 

Anderson,  Charles  E.,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-66 


Mainwaring,  Henry  Richard,  Research  Assoc...  9-  1-66 
Crop  Science 

Burns,  Joseph  Charles,  Asst.  Prof.  (USDA)  1-  1-67 


Waldrep,  Thomas  William,  Instructor  .  7-  1-66 

Thompson,  Lafayette,  Jr.,  Teaching  Asst .  2-  1-67 

Collins,  Carroll  E.,  Research  Asst .  6-  1-67 

Malhotra,  Surjit  Singh,  Research  Assoc. 

(Post-Doct.)  .  7-  1-66 

Entomology 

Chasson,  Albert  L.,  Adj.  Assoc.  Prof . 11-  1-66 

Weekman,  Gerald  Thomas,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof.  7-  1-66 

Bradley,  Julius  Roscoe,  Asst.  Professor  .  2-  1-67 

Brooks,  Wayne  Maurice,  Asst.  Professor  .  8-15-66 

Rock,  George  Calvert,  Asst.  Professor  . 12-  1-66 

Smith,  Jerry  William,  Instuctor  .  7-  1-66 

Hassan,  Aladin,  Post  Doctorate  Fellow  .  9-  1-66 

Food  Science 

Webb,  Neil  Broyles,  Associate  Professor  .  9-16-66 

Carroll,  Daniel  Edward,  Jr.,  Asst.  Professor....  2-  1-67 
Winn,  Sarah  Ellen,  Research  Assistant  . 12-15-66 

Genetics 

Schaffer,  Henry  Elkin,  Assistant  Professor  ....  9-  1-66 
Kloos,  Wesley  Edwin,  Associate  Geneticist  ....  9-  1-66 
Pederson,  David  Georges,  Research  Associate.. 10-  1-66 
Tobari,  Izuo,  Research  Associate  .  9-  1  -66 

Home  Economics 

Barrier,  Dorothy  Lee,  Ext.  Spec.,  Clothing  .  1-  1-67 


Horticultural  Science 

Monaco,  Thomas  Joseph,  Research  Instructor..  1-  1-67 
Poultry  Science 


Garlich,  Jimmy  Dale,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Dawson,  Cleburn  Gilchrist,  Instructor  . 10-17-66 

Smith,  Wayne  P.,  Ext.  Community 

Development  Specialist  .  9-  1-66 

Soil  Science 

Daniels,  Raymond  Bryant,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(USDA)  .  2-  1-67 

Gamble,  Erling  Edward,  Asst.  Prof. 

(USDA)  .  2-  1-67 

Microbiology 

Minocha,  Harish  Chander,  Assist.  Professor....  2-  1-67 
Plant  Pathology 

Echandi,  Eddie,  Professor  (Agr. — Peru)  .  3-  1-67 

Batten,  Colin  Kelly,  Research  Assistant  .  9-  1-66 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Follstad,  Merle  Norman,  Research  Asso. 

(Post  Doct.)  .  8-  1-66 

Greaves,  Harry,  Research  Assoc.  (Post.  Doct.)  11-  7-66 

Soil  Science 

Tonkinson,  Theodore  R.  C.,  Instructor  .  7-15-66 

Aull,  Louis  E.,  Research  Associate  .  1-16-67 

Zoology 

Potter,  Michael,  Adjunct  Professor  .  3-  1-67 

Witt,  Peter  N.,  Adjunct  Professor  .  6-  1-67 

Gaucher,  Thomas  A.,  Visiting  Associate  Prof...  4-  1-67 
Wolfe,  Douglas  A.,  Adjunct  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Adult  Education  (JOINT — Agricultural  &  Education) 

Adair,  J.  B.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Law,  Charles  James,  Jr.,  Instructor  .  7-18-66 

Russell,  George  Darrell,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Puder,  William  Henry,  Instructor  .  6-  1-67 

Peters,  John  Marshall,  Research  Assistant  .  2-  1-67 

DESIGN 

Product  Design 

Masterton,  Don  Alan,  Assoc.  Prof,  and  Head..  9-  1-66 


Landscape  Architecture 

Maynard,  Wayne,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Architecture 

Sanoff,  Henry,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Product  Design 

Messick,  Robert  Eugene,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

EDUCATION 
Office  of  the  Dean 


Clary,  Joseph  Ray,  Assistant  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Ballenger,  William  Lewis,  Research  Asst . 11-  1-66 

Industrial  Education 

Ward,  Charles  Floyd,  Research  Instructor  .  7-  1-66 

Mathematics  and  Science  Education 

Blakeway,  Edward  Garnett,  Adj.  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Williams,  Annie  John,  Adj.  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Psychology 

Cole,  James  Lawrence,  Associate  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Pearson,  Richard  Gustave,  Associate  Prof .  9-  1  -66 


ENGINEERING 

Freshman  Engineering  Division 
Hammond,  Robert  Holmes,  Asst.  Dir., 


Freshman  Engr.  Division,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-66 

Freeman,  John  Frink,  Jr.,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Warren,  William  Irvin,  Instructor  .  9-  1  -66 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

Chemical  Engineering 

Austin,  Leonard  George,  Professor  .  4-  1-67 

Stannett,  Vivian  T.,  Professor  .  1-  1-67 

Electrical  Engineering 

Rhodes,  Donald  R.,  Professor .  9-  1-66 

Littlejohn,  Michael  A.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Hauser,  John  Reid,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Chang,  Tien  Sun,  Professor  .  3-  1-67 

Kline,  Leo  V.,  Adjunct  Professor  . 11-  1-66 

Engineering  Research 

Becher,  Paul  Frederic,  Research  Assistant  .  2-  1-67 

Daggerhart,  James  Alvin,  Jr.,  Res.  Assoc . 10-  1-66 

Lackey,  Walter  Jackson,  Research  Assistant .  1-  1-67 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Beeler,  Joe  Robert,  Jr.,  Professor  .  2-  1-67 

Zumwalt,  Lloyd  Robert,  Professor  .  2-  1-67 

Bohannon,  James  Raymond,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1  -66 

Kiker,  William  Edward,  Assoc.  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Minerals  Research  Laboratory 
Bentzen,  Edwin  Herbert,  III, 

Mineral  Dressing  Engineer  .  6-21-67 

Industrial  Engineering 

Nuttle,  Henry  L.  W.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Joseph,  J.  Walter,  Visiting  Lecturer 

and  Director,  Engr.  Oper.  Program .  9-  1-66 

Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 

Graham,  Robert  William,  Adjunct  Professor..  12-  1-66 

Buchdahl,  Rolf,  Adjunct  Professor  .  2-  1-67 

Moore,  Clifford  James,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Moses,  Hal  Lynwood,  Adjunct  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Mulligan,  James  Colvin,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  2-  1-67 


FORESTRY 
Forest  Management 

Hepting,  George  H.,  Adjunct  Professor, 


Plant  Pathology,  Forest  Mgmt .  3-  1-67 

Koenigs,  Jerome  William,  Adjunct  Professor, 

Plant  Pathology,  Forest  Mgmt .  7-  1-66 

Stonecypher,  Roy  Wesley,  Adjunct  Asst.  Prof...  1-  1-67 
Schreuder,  Hans  Tijmen,  Instructor  . 12-  1-66 

Wood  Science  and  Technology 

Smith,  Walton  R.,  Adjunct  Professor  .  3-  1-67 

Brown,  Wyn  (NMN),  Associate  Professor....  12-  1-66 
Mercer,  Samuel  (NMN),  Teaching  Tech .  7-  1-66 


Recreation  and  Park  Administration 

Ripley,  Thomas  Huntington,  Adjunct  Prof . 12-  1-66 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

Hammon,  Gordon  A.,  Asst.  Prof., 

Program  Head  .  2-  1-67 

Sternloff,  Robert  E.,  Assistant  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Warren,  Marlin  Roger,  Jr.,  Instructor  .  9-  1  -66 


LIBERAL  ARTS 
English 


Babb,  Terry  Alan,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Babin,  James  Lee,  Instructor  .  9-  1-6 6 

Blackwelder,  James  Ray,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Byer,  James  Edwin,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Haskin,  Wayne  Earl,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Pridgeon,  Charles  Taylor,  Jr.,  Instructor  .  9-  1  -66 

Rose,  Don  Dean,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Parker,  Charles  Alexander,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Heaton,  Cherrill  Paul,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Economics 

Ball,  David  Stafford,  Assistant  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Friedman,  Barry  Lowell,  Assistant  Professor....  9-  1-66 
Sandman,  Herbert  Arthur,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

History 

Jones,  Houston  Gwynne,  Adjunct  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Pulley,  Judith  Poss,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Wheeler,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Asst,  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Modern  Languages 

Paschal,  Mary,  Associate  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Reynolds,  Charles  Russell,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Bryan,  Robert  S.,  Professor  and  Head  .  9-  1-66 

Physical  Education 

Daniels,  Jerry  Monroe,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Faulkner,  Flora  Ann,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Wescott,  James  Benjamin,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Politics 

Petersen,  Keith  Stuart,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-66 

Social  Studies 

Ezell,  Edward  Clinton,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Stalnaker,  Clayton  Lee,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Griessman,  Benjamin  Eugene,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Suval,  Elizabeth  Manny,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
Chemistry 

Southit,  Charles  E.,  Teaching  and  Res.  Tech...  7-  1-66 

Experimental  Statistics 
Jones,  Kevin  Rice,  Computer  Research  Spec., 

Associate  Professor,  Physics  .  7-  1-66 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

Quesenberry,  Charles  Price,  Associate  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Greenwald,  Edward  Kenneth,  Res.  Assoc .  2-  1-67 

Hamann,  Hans  Kermit,  Associate  Statistician..  7-  1-66 

Martin,  Donald  Charles,  Assoc.  Statistician .  9-  1-66 

Barr,  Anthony  James,  Res.  Asst.  Technician....  7-16-66 
Christopher,  Jack  Lee,  Research  Assistant  ....  8-  1-66 
Williamson,  Norma  Francis,  Jr.,  Res.  Assoc...  9-  1-66 
Webb,  Phyllis  Anne,  Asst.  Statistician  .  6-  1-67 

Mathematics 

Charlton,  Harvey  Johnson,  Rsst.  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Garoutte,  Dennis  E.,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Kolb,  John  Ronald,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Ullrich,  David  Frederick,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Crouch,  Henry  L.,  Instructor  .  9-  1  -66 

Davison,  Harold  Leroy,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Eargle,  George  Marvin,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 

Physics 

Hall,  George  Lincoln,  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Everling,  Friedrich,  Associate  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Jenkins,  Alvin  Wilkins,  Jr.,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Tilley,  David  Ronald,  Associate  Professor  .  9-  1-66 

Physical  Sciences  Research 

West,  Leonard  Broughton,  Jr.,  Instructor  .  9-  1-66 


TEXTILES 
Dean’s  Office 


Koontz,  Joe  Thomas,  Recruiter  . 11-  1-66 

Textile  Chemistry 

Theil,  Michael  H.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Kammereck,  Rudolph  Franz,  Res.  Assist .  2-  1-67 

Textile  Research  (JOINT)  Chemical  Engineering 
George,  T.  Waller,  Visiting  Assoc.  Prof .  1-15-67 

ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 

Huffman,  David  Glenn,  Asst.  Director, 

Alumni  Affairs  .  1-16-67 

ATHLETICS 

Esposito,  Samuel  (NMN),  Head 

Baseball  Coach,  Asst.  Basketball  Coach  .  1-  1-67 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Goodman,  Sherrill  Taft,  Supervisor, 

Adult  Counseling  Center  .  8-  1-66 

Rollins,  Grover  Leon,  Driver  Trainer  . 10-  1-66 

FORT  BRAGG 

Boushy,  Edith  Caroline,  Instructor,  English....  9-  1-66 
Ehrhart,  Richard  A.,  Instructor,  Economics....  2-  1-67 

LIBRARY 

Osterman,  Linda  Picard,  Asst. 

Cataloger  Librarian  .  9-  1-66 
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N.  C.  MISSION  TO  PERU 

Sawyer,  Richard  Leander,  Professor, 

Horticultural  Consultant  .  9-15-66 

Fox,  Richard  Henry,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  8-  1-66 

Bryan,  James  Eugene,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof . 11-15-66 

Tuten,  Samuel  Arthur,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-66 

Thompson,  Ronald  Wesley,  Visiting 

Instructor,  Architecture  . 10-  1-66 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Eycke,  Carl  Orton,  Dir.,  Student  Activities .  1-16-67 

Lowery,  Clifford  Benjamin,  Special 

Projects  Director,  Student  Activities  .  7-  1-66 

Sherron,  Ronald  Homer,  Financial  Aid  Officer..  8-  1-66 
Snowdon,  Richard  Cook,  Asst.  Director, 

Student  Activities  .  7-  1-66 

Weis,  Patrick  Joseph,  Supervisor, 

Residence  Counselors  .  8-  1-66 


Weiser,  Conrad  Walton,  Craft  Shop  Director..  9-  1-66 


PROMOTIONS  1966-67 


School,  Department,  Name  and  New  Rank  Date 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 
Administration 

Miller,  D.  A.,  Associate  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Animal  Science 

Leatherwood,  J.  M.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

McGuire,  R.  L.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

McNeill,  J.  J.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Rakes,  A.  H.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Blum,  G.  B.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Dickens,  J.  W.,  Assoc.  Prof.  (USDA)  .  7-  1-66 

Link,  D.  A.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Botany  and  Bacteriology 

Seltmann,  Heinz,  Assoc.  Prof.  (USDA)  .  7-  1-66 

Crop  Science 

Emery,  D.  A.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Timothy,  D.  H.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Toomey,  W.  G.,  Ext.  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Economics 

Pugh,  C.  R.,  Ext.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Bradford,  G.  L.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Henry,  W.  R.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Johnson,  P.  R.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 


School,  Department,  Name  and  New  Rank  Date 

Entomology 

Hodgson,  Ernest,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Food  Science 

Busta,  F.  F.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Fromm,  Daniel,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Miller,  N.  C.,  Jr.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Thomas,  F.  B.,  Ext.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Genetics 

Namkoong,  Gene,  Assoc.  Prof.  (USFS)  .  7-  1-66 

Horticultural  Science 

Brooks,  J.  F.,  Ext.  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Konsler,  T.  R.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Kushman,  L.  J.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Love,  J.  W.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Reid,  W.  W.,  Ext.  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Stadherr,  R.  J.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Microbiology 

Perry,  J.  J.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Plant  Pathology 

Cooper,  W.  E.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Duncan,  H.  E.,  Ext.  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Poultry  Science 

Mills,  W.  C.,  Ext.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Rural  Sociology 

McCann,  G.  C.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Soil  Science 

Cate,  R.  B.,  Jr.,  Visiting  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Cox,  F.  R.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Reid,  P.  H.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Volk,  R.  J.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
Architecture 

Kahn,  Charles  Howard,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
Agricultural  Education 
Miller,  T.  R.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Industrial  Arts 

Moeller,  C.  A.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Mathematics  and  Science  Education 

Anderson,  N.  D.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Occupational  Information  and  Guidance 

Morehead,  C.  G.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Psychology 

Bernard,  E.  E.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-1  66 
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SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

Gilmore,  R.  C.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Thomas,  R.  J.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
Chemical  Engineering 

Stahel,  Edward  P.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Civil  Engineering 

Ely,  John  F.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Cribbins,  Paul  D.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Electrical  Engineering 

Easter,  William  T.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Engineering  Mechanics 
Holt,  Vernon,  Assoc.  Professor, 

Asst.  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  .  7-  1  -66 

Crowder,  James  Uriah,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Bingham,  William  L.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Industrial  Engineering 

Canada,  John  R.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Knappenberger,  H.  A.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Mineral  Industries 

Brown,  Henry  S.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Ozisik,  M.  Necati,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
English 

Betts,  Leonidas  J.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Toole,  William  Bell,  III,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Hargrave,  Harry  Allen,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

History 

Beers,  Burton  Floyd,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Politics 

Gilbert,  John  H.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Bennett,  Lawton  Edward,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Physical  Education 

Rhodes,  Steve  Max,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 


SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  AND 


APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
Biochemistry 

Kahn,  J.  S.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Experimental  Statistics 

England,  S.  J.  M.,  Res.  Assoc.  Tech .  7-  1-66 

Nelson,  L.  A.,  Assoc.  Professor .  7-  1-66 

Wallace,  T.  D.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Warren,  J.  A.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name  and  New  Rank  Date 

Mathematics 

Burniston,  E.  E.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Koh,  Kwangil,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Marlin,  J.  A.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Physics 

Davis,  W.  R.,  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

SCHOOL  OF  TEXTILES 
Textiles  Technology 

Klibbe,  James  Warren,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  RESIGNATIONS  1966-67 


Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 
Agricultural  Information 

Hyman,  Theodore  Martin,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof .  8-31-66 

Animal  Science 

McKenzie,  Frederick  Francis,  Visiting  Prof .  4-10-67 

Bio.  &  Agric.  Engineering 

Ferguson,  John  Clyde,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof . 12-30-66 

Jordan,  Kenneth  Allan,  Assoc.  Professor  .  1-20-67 

Wright,  Farrin  Scott,  Instructor  .  8-19-66 

Crop  Science 

Allen,  Daniel  Alexander,  Research  Assistant..  8-31-66 

Benson,  Jim  Allen,  Instructor  .  1-30-67 

Chaplin,  James  F.  (USDA),  Professor  .  6-30-67 

Gaspard,  Joseph  Thomas,  Instructor  .  6-13-67 

Godfrey,  Marvin  Ralph,  Instructor  . 12-31-66 

Klingman,  Glenn  Charles,  Professor  .  6-  8-67 

Mauney,  Jackson  R.,  Assoc.  Prof., 

Crop  Science  &  Botany  .  1-31-67 

Polk,  Clyde  Feaston,  Jr.,  Research  Assistant....  7-31-66 

Selman,  Frank  L.,  Instructor  .  1-31-67 

Strickland,  Roderick  Paul,  Research  Asst .  1-31-67 

Terrill,  Thomas  R.,  Ext.  Asst.  Professor  .  6-30-66 

Entomology 

Kahn,  Mohammed  A.  Quddus,  Res.  Assoc .  3-12-67 

Mount,  Dari  Allen,  Instructor  . 10-  5-66 

Food  Science 

Collins,  Bridget  Purcell,  Research  Associate....  9-30-66 
Moore,  Jack  Douglas,  Jr.,  Res.  Assoc .  3-10-67 

Genetics 

Kojima,  Ken-ichi,  Professor  .  1-15-67 

Nagle,  James  John,  Instructor  .  5-31-67 

Scheinberg,  Eliyahu,  Research  Associate  .  8-31-66 
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School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Horticultural  Science 

Fish,  Almon  Sutphen,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor..  8-12-66 
Plant  Pathology 

Nelson,  Richard  Robert  (USDA),  Professor..  6-30-66 

Spencer,  James  A.,  Research  Instructor  .  1-28-67 

Webster,  Robert,  Research  Associate  . 10-31-66 

Soil  Science 

Berenyi,  Nicholas  Miklos,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof...  3-31-67 
Goldston,  Eugene  Frizzelle,  Asst.  Professor  ....10-  1-66 
Leonard,  Ralph  A.,  Research  Instructor  .  7-31-66 

Zoology 

Alliston,  Charles  Walter,  Assoc.  Professor  .  1-31-66 

Rogers,  John  Gilbert,  Extension  Instructor  ....  1-31-67 

Hon.  William  Harris,  Instructor  .  8-31-66 

Santolucito,  John  Anthony,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-66 

Sather,  Bryant  T.,  Asst.  Professor  .  6-30-67 

Schelske,  Claire  L.  (USDI),  Asst.  Professor....  6-30-67 
Black,  M.  Jean,  Specialist, 

Housing  &  House  Furnishings  .  7-31-66 

Hardwicks,  Callie  Charlton,  District 

H.  E.  Agent  .  7-31-66 

Herrin,  Ann  Everett,  Instructor,  Home 

Economics  U.N.C.  at  Greensboro  .  6-30-67 


DESIGN 

Architecture 


Broderson,  Robert  M.,  Associate  Professor  .  1-  1-67 

Milne,  Glen  Gibson  Dowrie,  Asst.  Professor..  6-30-67 

O'Brien,  William  Lee,  Jr.,  Instructor  . 12-31-66 

Taylor,  Earl  Wayne,  Assistant  Professor  .  6-30-66 

Landscape  Architecture 

Phillips,  Robert  Lincoln,  Assistant  Professor....  6-30-67 


EDUCATION 

Industrial  &  Technical  Education 

Mullen,  Robert  Allan,  Instructor  .  8-31-66 

Tischendorf,  Elbert  W.,  Visiting  Professor  ....  6-31-67 
Occupational  Information  and  Guidance 

Francis,  Florence  Irving,  Instructor  .  6-30-67 

Lambeth,  Hosea  DeWood,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof.  6-30-67 

Psychology 

Chansky,  Norman  M.,  Assoc.  Prof., 

Psy.  &  Ed.  Res .  6-30-66 

Bernard,  Eugene  Edwin,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-67 

ENGINEERING 
Civil  Engineering 


Alberga,  Alvyn  Clyde,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-66 

Johnston,  Donald  R.,  Adjunct  Asst.  Prof .  5-31-67 

McDonald,  Donald,  Associate  Professor  .  6-30-67 


Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Electrical  Engineering 

Connelly,  Richard  P.,  Instructor  .  6-30-67 

Lade,  Robert  Walter,  Associate  Professor  .  6-30-67 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Nirmel,  Chittaranjan  Narandas,  Instructor  ....  5-31-67 

Singh,  Manohar,  Visiting  Asst.  Professor  .  6-30-67 

Walker,  James  Baird,  Assistant  Professor  .  1-31-67 

Wang,  Shou-Ling,  Visiting  Assoc.  Professor....  1-31-67 

Engineering  Research 

Harrison,  Ernest,  Research  Associate  .  2-  1-67 

Hartsell,  Hal  Craig,  Jr.,  Research  Associate....  5-31-67 
Hofer,  Gerhard  Ambros,  Research  Engineer....  8-31-66 
Winchester,  George  Luther,  Res.  Assist .  6-30-67 

Mechanical  Engineering 

El-Saden,  Munir  Ridha,  Professor  .  6-30-66 

Murphy,  Robert  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor....  5-31-67 
Parekh,  Ramesh  Jethal,  Instructor  .  5-31-67 

Mineral  Industries 

Hackler,  William  Cullen,  Professor  .  6-30-67 

McBrayer,  Robert  Douglas,  Adj.  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-67 

Mineral  Research 

Alsobrook,  Albert  Francis,  Ore  Dressing  Spe...  4-14-67 

Feasby,  D.  Grant,  Mineral  Dressing  Eng . 11-30-66 

Munn,  Kenneth  J.,  Mineral  Dressing  Eng .  2-15-66 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Welt,  Martin  Allan,  Res.  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-67 


FORESTRY 
Forestry  Extension 

Thomason,  Ronald  E.,  Extension  Instructor. ...12-31-66 
Weidhaas,  Nicholas  Carl,  Extension  Instructor..  5-31-67 


Wood  Technology 

Jayne,  Benjamin  Anderson,  Professor .  8-15-66 

LIBERAL  ARTS 
English 

Benedetti,  Robert  Anthony,  Instructor  .  5-31-67 

Black,  Robert  Ray,  Instructor  .  5-31-67 

Eldridge,  Herbert  Garfield,  Jr.,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-67 

Hawk,  Robert  Earl,  Instructor  .  5-31-67 

Hawthorne,  Mark  D.,  Asst.  Professor  .  5-31-67 

Lewis,  Jim  Gayle,  Instructor  .  5-31-67 

Wilkinson,  Wayne  Burgess,  Instructor  .  5-31-67 

History 

Neustadt,  William  Arthur,  Instructor  .  6-30-67 

Saeger,  James  Schofield,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Modern  Languages 

Ritter,  Erwin  Frank,  Instructor  .  6-30-67 
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Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Physical  Education 

Kenfield,  John  Fawcett,  Jr.,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-66 

Little,  James  Henry,  IV,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-67 

Spiller,  Ernest  Paul,  Instructor  . 12-17-66 

PSAM 

Experimental  Statistics 

Addelman,  Sidney,  Adjunct  Asst.  Professor....  6-30-67 

Anderson,  Richard  Loree,  Professor  .  6-30-67 

Koop,  John  Clement,  Associate  Professor  .  8-10-66 

Verghese,  Margrith  Wehrli,  Research  Assoc...  2-28-67 

Mathematics 

Davis,  Charles  Alfred,  Instructor  .  6-30-67 

Gibson,  Peter  Murray,  Instructor  .  6-30-67 

Graham,  George  Alfred,  Asst.  Professor  .  6-30-67 

Harris,  Thomas  Cooper  Hicks,  Instructor  .  6-30-67 

Roberts,  Leonard,  Adjunct  Professor  .  6-30-66 

Ting,  Tsuan  Wu,  Associate  Professor  .  6-30-66 

Vinti,  John  P.,  Professor  . 12-  7-66 

Physical  Sciences  Research 

Feigl,  Dorothy  M.,  Research  Associate  .  7-31-66 

Physics 

Joseph,  Stella,  Instructor  .  5-31-67 

TEXTILES 
Dean’s  Office 

Enloe,  Harold  C.,  Instructor,  Textiles  .  1-  3-67 


Textile  Chemistry 

Jennings,  Harley  Young,  Visiting  Res.  Prof...  6-30-67 
McGinnis,  Paul  Hinkle,  Assistant  Professor....  12-3 1-66 

Textilb  Technology 

Lee,  Peter  Pun-Duen,  Research  Instructor  .  6-30-67 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 


AND  SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
Economics 

Gruen,  Fritz  Henry,  Visiting  Professor  .  6-30-67 

Angus,  Robert  C.,  Visiting  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-67 

Ben-David,  Shaul,  Visiting  Assist.  Professor....  8-31-67 
Kripalani,  Gangaram  K.,  Research  Instructor..  7-16-66 

Osburn,  Donald  Dean,  Instructor  .  7-18-66 

Oury,  Bernard  Roger  Pierre,  Visit.  Asst.  Prof.  8-31-66 

Spiva,  George  A.,  Visiting  Assoc.  Prof .  6-10-67 

Sydneysmith,  Sam,  Instructor  .  8-19-66 

Tolley,  George  Stanford,  Professor  .  8-31-66 

Wang,  Yi,  Visiting  Assistant  . 10-14-66 

ATHLETICS 

Maravich,  Press,  Head  Basketball  Coach  .  6-30-66 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Gregory,  Wilton  Whitehurst,  Driver  Trainer..  7-31-66 


Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

FORT  BRAGG 

Gabel,  Barbara  Bennett,  Asst.  Prof.,  English....  1-31-67 
Walter,  Wilfred  Aves,  Adjunct  Asst.  Prof., 

Economics  .  1-31-67 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Chandler,  Suzanne  Ritter,  Counselor, 

Dept,  of  Adm.  and  Registration  .  6-30-67 

Hawkins,  Gerald  Gordon,  Asst.  Director, 

Student  Activities  . 10-31-66 

Spivak,  Raul,  Musician-in-Residence,  Instr .  5-31-67 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

Morgan,  Dexter  William,  Jr., 

Asst.  Radiological  Safety  Office  .  8-31-67 


RETIREMENTS  1966-67 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 
Arant,  Anamerle,  Home  Economics, 

Ext.  District  Agent  . 12-30-66 

Ferguson,  Rachel  H.,  Agri  Ext.  Service, 

Ext.  Nutritionist  .  9-30-66 

Kennett,  Nell  I.,  Agri  Ext.  Service, 

State  Home  Economics  Leader  .  9-30-66 

Wilson,  Susan  Virginia,  Agri.  Ext.  Service, 

Ext.  Foods  and  Nutrition  Specialist  .  9-30-66 

LIBERAL  ARTS 

Edsall,  Preston  W.,  Politics,  Prof,  and  Head....  6-30-67 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 


Meares,  J.  S.,  Physics,  Professor  .  6-30-67 

Robinson,  C.  C.,  Chemistry,  Professor  .  6-30-67 

TEXTILES 

Campbell,  Malcolm  E.,  Textiles, 

Dean  and  Professor  .  6-30-67 

Cook,  H.  D.,  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech., 

Assistant  Professor  .  6-30-67 


DEATHS  1966-67 


Name,  Department  Date 

Biggar,  Donald  James,  Instructor,  Economics, 

Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  . 11-18-66 

Sperry,  Irwin  V.,  Professor,  Home  Economics, 

Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  . 12-  5-66 

Swann,  Ralph  Clay,  Professor  and  Head, 

Chemistry,  Physical  Sciences  and 

Applied  Mathematics  .  1-  4-67 
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